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THE HEAVENLY WISDOM AND THE DIVINE LOGOS 
IN JEWISH APOCALYPTIC: 


A STUDY OF THE VISION OF THE WOMAN AND THE MAN-CHILD 
IN REVELATION xii I-5, 13-17 


RECENT works on the Apocalypse have called attention to the vision 
of the Woman and the Man-Child as presenting the crucial instance 
determining the question of the use of ‘sources’ in the composition of 
this difficult book. It is generally agreed that the vision is to be 
regarded as a symbolic representation of the birth of the Messiah. The 
figure of the Man-Child is interpreted in xix 11-16 as ‘The Word of 
God’ who will descend from heaven at the end of the age to put all 
enemies beneath His feet; for in both visions the words of Ps. ii 9 
are applied to Him: ‘He shall break (rule) all nations with a rod 
of iron.’ 

Further, a growing body of critical opinion holds that the author of 
the Ar»calypse used a Jewish ‘source’ for this vision of chapter xii ; 
an. 1» Charles, upon the evidence of language, thinks it highly 

that this ‘source’, originally composed in Hebrew or Aramaic, 
nad been already translated into Greek by a Jew before it came into 
the hands of the Christian seer.2 The theory of a Jewish original best 
fits the peculiarities in the description of the Messiah’s birth. No 
Christian would so have mythologized Mary, the mother of Jesus, as 
to make her ‘a woman clothed with the sun, and with the moon under 
her feet, and upon her head a crown of twelve stars’. This description, 
taken from some goddess of pagan mythology, would have made Mary 
a divine being. Neither would a Christian who was familiar with the 
story of the Incarnate life of Jesus have spoken of His rapture to 
the throne of God immediately after His birth, and of His concealment 
in heaven until the end of the age. A Jew might have described the 
Messiah of expectation in such a way, for in late Judaism there was 
a widely-spread Messianic faith which in some circles was of a very 
exalted type. 

* Charles Revelation vol. i pp. 75, 76. 2 Op. cit. pp. xiii, 308 ff. 
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But while there is this general agreement among scholars that the 
‘source’ of the vision was Jewish, and that its author made use of 
a pagan myth to set forth his beliefs in graphic form, there is con- 
siderable diversity of opinion concerning (a) the meaning which the 
visionary figures conveyed to the Christian seer, (4) the interpretation 
put upon the same figures by the Jewish authors of the ‘source’, and 
(c) the version of the myth used, whether Babylonian (Gunkel and 
Porter), Persian (Vélter), Greek (Dietrich), or ‘international’ (Gunkel, 
Cheyne, Clemen, Charles). 

With regard to (a) and (4), commentators have perhaps too readily 
assumed that the visionary figures conveyed similar ideas to both the 
Christian seer and his Jewish predecessor, and have therefore interpreted 
the Jewish ‘source’ in the light of the meaning that the Christian seer 
probably gave to it when he incorporated it into the Book of Revelation. 
For example, Dr Charles finds the Christian interpretation given to the 
figure of the Woman to have been ‘the true Israel or community of 
believers’ which ‘embraces Jewish and Gentile Christians’, and argues 
that ‘this vision in its Jewish form dealt with the expected birth of the 
Messiah of the Jewish nation’.’ Similarly, upon the assumption that 
there was a common factor in the Christian and Jewish interpretations, 
Weiss suggests that the Woman represented to both authors ‘the 
heavenly Jerusalem, the mother of us all’, i.e. of both Jewish and 
Christian Messianic circles. 

But is it so certain that two apocalyptical writers, the one a Jew and 
the other a Christian, would have given kindred meanings to the same 
apocalyptical material? That was not the wont of even Jewish apoca- 
lyptists. The common material was capable of more than one inter- 
pretation, and there are many instances in Jewish writings of such 
diversity. For example, Daniel appears to have made his ‘one like 
unto a son of man’ significant of ‘the people of the saints of the Most 
High’; but this figure in rt Enoch and 4 Ezra is most certainly 
interpreted as the Messiah. To read back the meaning given to a 
figure in one apocalypse into the same figure in another is not warranted 
by apocalyptical usage in Jewry itself: accordingly there is no guarantee 
that similar interpretations would be given to such a figure by Christians 
and Jews. Our fundamental problem is therefore: What meaning for 
readers of Jewish faith had the figures of the Woman and the Man-Child 
in the Jewish apocalyptical ‘ source’? 

We suggest that the Mother of the Man-Child represented the Divine 
Wisdom, and that her Son symbolized the Logos; and we shall try to 
prove that these two figures were well known in Jewish apocalyptical and 
rabbinic circles. 


1 Of. cit. pp. 315, 317. 
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I 


In the vision itself (v. 17) the words ‘the rest of her seed’ cause 
difficulty unless they mean the Messianic community—‘the wise’ of 
Daniel xii 3, ‘ the righteous, holy, and elect’ of r Enoch—the ‘ brethren 
of the Messiah since He and they alike are ‘sons’ of the same Mother. 
But the Mother cannot be identical with her ‘sons’; she is not the 
community, whether Jewish or Jewish-Christian! Moreover, she is 
pictured in the vision as a divine mother, goddess-like in her splendour— 
a feature which commentators have omitted when seeking her equivalent 
in Jewish faith, ‘The heavenly Jerusalem’ might be so described ; 
but later in the Apocalypse she becomes ‘the bride of the Lamb’, and 
so can hardly be regarded as the Mother of the Logos with whom the 
Lamb is to be identified. To the Christian seer she could be representa- 
tive of several mystical ideas, and the interpretations given of her shew 
this. On the other hand he may have left his readers to draw their 
own conclusions from the vision, for the Mother disappears on ‘the two 
wings of the great eagle’ to be seen no more: she has no further 
interest for him, and she may therefore have been unassimilated to any 
part of his Christian faith. But this was not the case for the Jewish 
author of the ‘source’, or for his readers. The mythological goddess- 
mother must have represented a very definite conception, probably 
traditional, certainly well-known and easily recognizable by readers of 
apocalyptic. 

The author of Revelation is not concerned with events in the life of 
Jesus. For him the all-conquering Christ is the pledge of the ultimate 
victory of His Church. He will come soon from heaven to destroy the 
Church’s foes ; that is the central theme of the work. That the Logos- 
Messiah was, and is, Jesus, the author is well aware ; but he thinks of the 
present and future, and not of the past. The story of the Incarnation, 
ministry, and humiliating passion of his Christ has no place in his book. 
His ideas are eschatological ; and in his expression of them he is so 
much a Jew, albeit a Christian Jew, that his conception of the role of 
Jesus in the final drama is that of such a Messiah as is indicated in 
Isaiah Ixiii," and in certain of the Jewish pseudepigraphs,? where His 
function is to be the Warrior-Saviour of Israel from its foes. The 
Christian seer is so close to the Jewish faith in which he was brought 
up that he can employ its imagery and its ideas, with but little modifica- 
tion of them, to comfort his readers in their trial. Those readers then 
must have held opinions of the eschatological Messiah very like his 
own. He wrote for an apocalyptical circle of Jewish Christians. 

1 Cf. Rev. xix 13, 15. 
2 e.g. the Sibylline Oracles, the Similitudes of Enoch. 
B 2 
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II 


To return now to the figures of the Woman and Child, if they repre- 
sented the Divine Wisdom and the Logos in the Jewish ‘source’, we 
ought to be able to trace their genesis in the Jewish ‘ Wisdom-literature’. 
The post-prophetic developement of Jewish thought concerning 
‘Wisdom’, as is well known, is the most strikingly un-Jewish of all 
the nation’s religious ideas. Friedlander says: ‘This hypostatization 
(of the Divine Wisdom) is here a downright sacrilege ; it betrays the 
entry of an alien spirit into the domain of Judaism.’ Whether this 
be so or not, for some reason or another the Jewish sages certainly 
felt the influence of Greek philosophy, and incorporated certain 
Platonic and Stoic ideas—modified by Jewish religious concepts— 
into their treatment of the Wisdom theme. But the most remarkable 
characteristic of this literature is the glory which is ascribed by 
late Jewish writers to the hypostasis of the Divine Wisdom. Per- 
sonified as a woman, she sings her own praises in Proverbs viii; in 
Ecclesiasticus xxiv she compares her graces to the trees of the Holy 
Land ; in the pre-Maccabean parts of the Ethiopic Book of Enoch she 
is compared to the trees in the Garden of the Lord; and in the Book 
of Wisdom she is hymned in glowing phrases as the companion of God 
from the beginning, the architect of the universe, the mother of all good 
things, the supreme splendour whose radiance surpasses that of sun, 
moon, and stars. This phraseology is noteworthy: it resembles the 
imagery used to describe the Woman in Revelation xii. Moreover, 
Wisdom describes herself as coming forth ‘from the mouth of the Most 
High’, His Holy Spirit indeed, an identification between ‘Wisdom’ 
and ‘the Spirit’ which was employed in subsequent Jewish and 
Christian thought. 

The personification of the Divine Word in the Book of Wisdom is 
likewise remarkable, especially as it is found in such close association 
with the theme of the personified Divine Wisdom: but whereas Wisdom 
is equated with the Spirit of the Lord, the Word is equated with the 
Angel of the Lord—that Angel of the Presence who by his warrior-might 
had saved Israel out of all their afflictions. In xviii 15, the ‘all 
powerful Word’ of God who destroyed the Egyptian firstborn and 
saved Israel is described in terms of the Angel of the Lord who was 
seen by David bearing the sword of destruction." The function of the 
Logos in the Book of Wisdom is therefore that of the Warrior-Logos in 
Revelation xix: he is the destroyer of Israel’s foes ! 

It is true that no relationship is made between the Divine Wisdom 
and the Divine Logos in the Book of Wisdom; they are separate 


1 Cf, 1 Chron. xxi 16. 
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hypostases of two divine attributes, differing in sex and distinguishable 
in function ; but their collocation in this work is worthy of note. Nor 
is the Warrior-Logos the Messiah here, though he exercises a Messianic 
activity, in that as Israel’s Saviour from the Egyptians he has this 


qualification to become the eschatological Warrior-Logos of Revela- 
tion xix. 


Ill 


Is it possible to trace the stages in this developement of Jewish 
thought? Perhaps not entirely; but there are indications of such 
Stages in certain Jewish works, especially in the ‘ Similitudes’ of 1 Enoch 
and the writings of Philo-Judaeus. These we now consider. 

A. Zhe ‘ Similitudes’ contain fragments of a source which may be 
called the ‘Wisdom-source’; and a study of this third section of the 
Book of Enoch suggests that this ‘ Wisdom-source’ was an apocalyptical 
‘Vision of Wisdom’' containing an exalted doctrine of the Messiah 
soon to appear. The author of the ‘Similitudes’ was himself an ardent 
Messianist : unquestionably his compilation from Messianic documents 
proves this. He opens his ‘Similitudes’ with the announcement ‘ The 
Vision of Wisdom which Enoch saw’, and yet he gives but three frag- 
ments of such a vision ; his reasons for discarding the remainder of his 
‘ Wisdom-source’ will appear later. 

The first fragment is as follows :— 


‘ Wisdom found no place where she might dwell. 
Then a dwelling-place was assigned her in the heavens. 
Wisdom went forth to make her dwelling among the children of men, 
And found no dwelling-place : 
Wisdom returned to her place 
And took her seat among the angels.’ 
(xlii 1, 2: Charles’s translation.) 
Here Wisdom is one of ‘the angels’, i.e. of the ‘emanations’ from 
God which one school of thinkers identified with angels: this belief is 
seen in the LXX of Ecclesiastes v 6, and in Philo, who calls the angels 
‘logoi’. It is probable therefore that the author of the ‘Wisdom- 
source’ regarded both the Divine Wisdom and the Divine Logos as 
such emanations—a belief which made no appeal to the author of the 
‘ Similitudes’ ! 
The second allusion to the Divine Wisdom associates her very 
closely with the Messiah, ‘the Son of Man’ :— 
‘The wisdom of the Lord of Spirits hath revealed Him to the holy 
and righteous’ (xlviii 7) ; 


1 This suggested apocalyptical ‘ Vision of Wisdom’, as also the vision in Rev. xii 
of Wisdom and the Logos, opens the question anew concerning the nature and 
extent of the apocalyptical Messianic circles. 
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and the third reference to Wisdom again connects her with the Messiah :— 


‘Wisdom is poured out like water, and glory faileth not before 
Him for evermore’ (xlix 1), 


for this passage precedes a description of the Messiah which is based 
upon Isaiah xi 1, 2. 


Now the Messiah in the ‘Similitudes’ is quite definitely a heavenly 
being, ‘the Son of Man’, ‘the Elect One’, ‘the Righteous One’, 
‘the Anointed’, all these titles finding authorization from preceding 
Jewish works, the last three from the prophetical books of the Old 
Testament. He is not an abstraction, or emanation: He has definite 
personality, and functions to perform at the end of the age. It was 
impossible therefore for the author of the ‘Similitudes’ to make the 
Divine Wisdom the mother of this Messiah without reducing Him to 
the personification of an attribute. Neither could He receive the title 
‘Logos’, even if the ‘Wisdom-source’ suggested this title, without 
running the same risk. This may be one reason for the author’s slight 
use of his ‘ Wisdom-source ’. 

Yet the ‘Similitudes’ connect the revelation of the Messiah with the 
Divine Wisdom. Did the ‘source’ teach that Wisdom was the mother 
of the Logos? And if so, did the author of the ‘Similitudes’ reject 
this title for his Messiah because he found no earlier authority for 
employing it as a Messianic title ? 

There is a curious passage concerning ‘the hidden name of the Son 
of Man’ in lxix 26 which has a close connexion with a former passage 
where Michael is said to be the guardian of this ‘ hidden name and the 
oath’ by which the universe was created and established (vz. 14-21). 
The whole reference is however fragmentary, and something has been 
omitted, either by the author of the ‘Similitudes’ from the ‘sources’ 
which he was using, or by a subsequent copyist of his MS. Michael 
does not tell ‘the hidden name’ in the creative ‘oath’ which he 
enunciates—and yet the ‘Similitudes’ declare that ‘the hidden name’ has 
been revealed! Some title therefore, some designation of the Messiah, 
has gone from the passage ; and because ‘the hidden name’ belongs to 
the creative ‘oath’, we suggest that this title, this designation, was ‘the 
Logos’, the Creative Word of God! If this were so, it was omitted by 
the author of the ‘Similitudes’ for the reasons already suggested, and 
not by the copyist. ; 

Confirmatory evidence for the theory that ‘the hidden name’ was 
‘the Logos’ is found in the Book of Revelation xix r2. There the 
same two features are found: the Messiah ‘hath a name which no man 
knoweth’, and yet ‘His name is called, The Word of God’! It is 
a remarkable collocation, and various suggestions have been made by 
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commentators to remove the difficulty. Even if we regard the first 
clause as the insertion of an interpolator (Charles Revelation, in loc.), 
yet this interpolator must have had some reason for inserting it in this 
particular place ; and we suggest that, in this very Jewish vision of the 
Logos-Messiah besprinkled with the blood of the foes He has slain, the 
clause concerning ‘the hidden name’ was inserted because it was found 
in a similar context in the ‘Wisdom-source’ of the ‘Similitudes’ of 
1 Enoch. And if this be so, the doctrine of the Creative Logos, as 
found in the Fourth Gospel, had been already developed and given 
a Messianic significance in Judaism of the 1st century B.c.—which 
accounts for its Messianic use by the Evangelist. 

B. Wisdom and the Logos in Philo. Philo of Alexandria was influenced 
by Greek philosophy in formulating his Logos-doctrine ; yet the content 
of that doctrine is essentially Jewish and Rabbinic. Whether he held 
any Messianic doctrine or not—the question is greatly disputed—it is 
noteworthy that he interpreted the Messianic title ‘the Branch’ by 
referring it to the Logos; though in making the angels ‘logoi’ he 
probably emptied the doctrine of the Messiah of its ‘ personal’ content. 

But the point of importance in Philo’s thought is the relationship 
which he declares to exist between the Divine Wisdom and the Logos. 
He says of Wisdom that God is her ‘Husband’, and that she is ‘the 
mother of the Logos’!* This is exactly the relationship which we 
have suggested for the two figures in the Jewish ‘source’ underlying 
Revelation xii, and (possibly) in the Jewish ‘ Wisdom-source’ under- 
lying the ‘Similitudes’ of 1 Enoch. Philo is sufficient evidence that in 
the rst century a.D., the time of composition of the ‘source’ of Revela- 
tion, the idea of this relationship between the Divine Wisdom and the 
Logos was current in Judaism ; and ds Philo acknowledges his indebted- 
ness to earlier Jewish thinkers, it may have been formulated in earlier 
times. 


IV 


We now pass on to consider the pagan myth in which the Jewish 
writer of the Revelation ‘source’ clothed his Messianic faith, bearing 
in mind that the figure of the Woman represented to him the Divine 
Wisdom, the mother of the Messianic Child, whatever version, or 
complex of versions, he employed. 

In Babylonian mythology Damkina, the wife of Ea, was the mother 
of Marduk, conqueror of the chaos-monster Tiamat. Ea’s home was 
‘the deep’, the abode of wisdom, and both Ea and Damkina were 
wisdom-deities. Damkina was known as ‘the lady of the heavenly 


} De Frofugiis xx, xxi. 
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crown’, while another of her titles was ‘the lady of the earth’. These 
features—her crown of stars and her rule of the earth—find their 
counterparts in the description of the Woman in Revelation xii, for 
there she has ‘a crown of twelve stars’ and the earth aids her flight by 
swallowing the flood cast after her by the dragon; but the determinant 
factor which enabled her to become representative of the Divine 
Wisdom was that she had been the goddess of wisdom, and the mother 
of the conqueror of the dragon, in the ancient myth. 

Now the figure of the dragon-conqueror had already suggested the 
imagery of at least one well-known apocalyptical vision of the last times, 
viz. that in Daniel vii of ‘one like unto a son of man’. It is true 
that this figure is interpreted by Daniel as ‘the people of the Saints of 
the Most High’, i.e. ‘the wise’ in Israel who should form the final 
kingdom ; yet a definitely Messianic meaning was given to the Danielic 
figure by the writer of the ‘Similitudes’ of 1 Enoch who named his 
Messiah ‘the Son of Man’. This Messianic interpretation had there- 
fore become current before the writing of the Apocalypse. Fragments 
of the same Marduk myth were likewise used by 4 Ezra (2 Esdras) with 
the same Messianic significance. The mythological figure was therefore | 
part of the apocalyptical conventional imagery when the author of the 
Jewish ‘source’ of Revelation xii employed it to typify and picture his 
vision of the Messiah, the Logos of God, the Son of the Heavenly 
Wisdom. 

It is nothing to the point that up to the present no Babylonian story 
of the birth of Marduk has been discovered, and that Gunkel has 
therefore abandoned his earlier reconstruction of the myth; this does 
not prove that the story was not traditional among the Jews. But even 
if the writer of the Jewish ‘source’ borrowed elements of his story from 
many versions of the legend, which by his day had become ‘ inter- 
national’, he yet went back to the Damkina-tradition in which she was 
the goddess of wisdom, the lady of the heavenly crown, the lady of 
earth, and the mother of the dragon-slayer who, as his meed of victory, 
received universal lordship from the gods. To this story Daniel, or 
tradition,? added details perhaps, such as the escort of ‘the clouds of 
heaven’ which brought the ‘one like unto a son of man’ before the 
Ancient of Days; though even this may have been a feature in the 
ancient myth since the suggestion of ‘cherubim’ in the word andndh 


1 Jastrow Rel. of Bab. and As. pp. 143, 231 (ed. 1898). It may be added that 
though the seer sees the ‘ great wonder’ in the heavenly sphere, the place of the 
birth of the Child is on the earth because that is Damkina’s domain. Hence she flees 
‘into the wilderness’. The dragon when expelled from heaven finds her on earth. 

2 It may have been Hebrew and Jewish tradition: that is at least as probable as 
selection of details from many versions! ‘ 
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(clouds) recalls the Babylonian anunnaki, which were the cloud-spirits 
created by Marduk, who is styled their ‘lord’. 


Vv 


But the mythology used by Daniel and Revelation finds no place in 
the ‘Similitudes’ of 1 Enoch. We cannot suppose that it was absent 
from the ‘Son of Man source’ or the ‘ Wisdom-source’ of this work, 
because the former was based on this very mythological passage in 
Daniel, and the latter would almost certainly have used Damkina if it 
made the Heavenly Wisdom the mother of the Logos, as we have 
suggested. Both these ‘sources’ were undoubtedly apocalypses. The 
fragmentary quotations from the two ‘sources’ by the author of the 
‘Similitudes’ suggest that he could not make great use of them; and 
possibly one reason for this was that he disapproved of their mythology. 
He was a firmly convinced Jewish Messianist, and his Messiah was 
intensely and wholly of Jewish expectation, not the Marduk of a myth, 
the son of a mythological Mother. But the author of the ‘source’ of 
Revelation xii had no such scruples concerning the employment of 
mythological imagery ; neither had the Christian seer. Each used it 
to set forth in symbolic form his Messianic faith, probably because the 
apocalyptical circles had come to regard it as a part of the conventional 
apocalyptical language. 


VI 


The Jewish interpretation of the mythological figures as Wisdom and 
the Logos may have some bearing upon (a) two earlier Hebrew Messianic 
prophecies, and (4) certain later Christian developements in the doctrine 
of the Holy Spirit. 

(a) Hebrew prophecy. Two predictions, and two only, of the coming 
of a mysterious son of a mysterious mother are found in the prophetical 
books of the Old Testament, viz. the ‘ Immanuel’ prophecy of Isaiah vii, 
which makes the ‘son’ the child of ‘the damsel’ (4a/mah); and the 
prophecy of the Peace-bringer in Micah v, which makes him the son of 
an indefinite ‘she which travaileth’. It is noteworthy that both 
prophecies are very closely connected with the Assyrian invasion ot 
Judah ; and it was at this time that the cult of the Babylonian Damkina 
and Marduk appears prominently in Assyrian life. Interest in Assyrian 
affairs would be quite naturally taken by Judah at this time, and 
especially by the prophets. It is not unlikely therefore that some 
Assyrian version of the Babylonian Marduk stories may have found its 
way into Judah to stimulate the popular hope of a Divine Deliverer 
from the threatening calamity, if any such hope already existed 
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(cf. Num. xxiv 17). The Davidic family of whom much had been 
expected was a disappointment, and the prophets were beginning to 
look elsewhere. We would call attention to the theory of Gressmann! 
and his school that there was a popular expectation current among the 
Jews of Isaiah’s day concerning the advent of a great Deliverer to save 
the nation from its foes. There is no evidence, outside the prophecies 
of Isaiah and Micah, for this theory; but there is no apparent reason 
why the Babylonian stories of Damkina and Marduk should not have 
been known to the Hebrews of a far earlier time than the late Jewish 
apocalypses. If they were—and it is generally agreed among scholars 
that the apocalyptists used ancient traditional material—then Isaiah 
and Micah gave the stamp of the prophetical authority to the rightness 
of this popular expectation; but being prophets of Yahweh, they 
modified the idea to make it accord with the religion which they taught. 
They rejected the pagan mythological imagery whencesoever it had 
come, whether from Babylon in early days or from Assyria more 
recently ; they left the Mother undesignated and undefined because 
there was no figure in Hebrew religion to correspond with the Baby- 
lonian Damkina*; they changed Marduk into ‘Immanuel’ and ‘the 
Peace-bringer’, whoever He might be, and in so doing allowed later 
prophecy to designate Him as ‘the Angel of Great Counsel’ * and ‘ the 
Angel of the Covenant’, and apocalypse to describe Him as ‘the one 
like unto a son of man’, ‘the Son of Man’, and ‘the Logos of God’. 
But it was not until the Hakamim had hypostatized the Divine Wisdom 
that the apocalyptists could indicate her as ‘the Halmah’ of Isaiah, the 
‘she which travaileth’ of Micah, and in such wise bring her again into 
the Messianic theme—the Mother of the Messianic ‘ Word of God’. 

It would appear therefore that, even in this detail, apocalyptic was 
true to that mission which it believed God had given it, of being the 
interpreter of former prophecy to the people of its own day. This 
belief dominated all writers of the apocalyptical schools to such an 
extent that even the author of Revelation will recognize no break 
between prophecy and apocalypse: for him ‘the testimony of Jesus is 
the Spirit of prophecy’, and he calls his book ‘this prophecy’. There 
is much to be said therefore for Gressmann’s theory. 

B. Christian Developements. The birth of Jesus of the Virgin Mary 
naturally displaced for Christians the Jewish doctrine of the birth of the 


' Buchanan Gray Isaiah i-xxvi (I.C.C.) gives a long account of the interpre- 
tations pyt upon the ‘Immanuel’ prophecy, but dismisses Gressmann in rather 
summary fashion. 

2 We cannot accept that interpretation of ‘the damsel’ which makes her equiva- 
lent to ‘ young mothers (collectively) in Israel’, The definite article both in Hebrew 
and Greek seems to imply an individual, well known and often spoken of. 

3 Isa. ix 6 (Septuagint). * Mal. iii 1, 2. 
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Logos from the Divine Wisdom. St Paul, for example, calls Christ 
‘the Wisdom of God’, allowing no separate hypostasis to Wisdom, but 
absorbing her personification and functions in Christ. 

There was, however, another developement given to the ‘ Wisdom 
theme’ in Christianity which has to-day an antiquarian interest, but 
may also have some bearing upon the question why the canonicity of 
Revelation was so long in dispute in some parts of the Eastern Church. 

Dr Burkitt, in his lectures upon Zarly Christianity outside the 
Roman Empire, has called attention to the Jewish-Christian church 
which flourished in Edessa, and held a form of Christian doctrine which 
in many respects was very primitive. Tradition said that Christianity 
was brought to Edessa by Addai, one of the Seventy; but whether this 
was so or not, the church produced scholars and martyrs from the 
second to the fifth century, and among its most learned and pious 
bishops was Aphraates who lived during the fourth century. 

Aphraates taught the doctrine of the Holy Spirit in a form which is 
very strange to western minds: it approximated very closely to the 
Jewish doctrine of the Heavenly Wisdom, recalling that description 
of her in the Book of Wisdom which made her ‘the mother of all good 
things’ and equated her with the Holy Spirit. For Aphraates taught 
the doctrine of the Motherhood of the Holy Spirit as complementary to 
the doctrine of the Fatherhood of God. 

In his treatise Of Virginity against the Jews’ he discusses Matt. xix 5, 
and says: ‘when a man hath not yet taken a wife, he loveth and 
honoureth God his Father, and the Holy Spirit his Mother’. But 
though Aphraates did not make-the Holy Spirit the Mother of Jesus— 
his Christianity was too orthodox for that—‘in the ancient Gosfe/ 
according to the Hebrews, as quoted by Origen and S. Jerome, our Lord 
Himself speaks of His Mother the Holy Spirit’. Both are reflexions 
of the Jewish Wisdom theme, Aphraates going a stage farther back 
than the ‘Gospel’ which takes over the Jewish Wisdom-Logos idea in 
its entirety, applying it to Jesus. It is not merely that ‘there is very 
early Christian authority’ for Aphraates’s doctrine, as Dr Burkitt says ; 
but the doctrine was essentially Jewish, and was a survival in the 
Christianity of the Mesopotamian valley, though it was modified to 
accord with historical facts in the life of Christ. 

Again, this church apparently was the first opponent of the Manichaean 
heresy? which taught as one of its doctrines that Christ was God mani- 
fested in the form of man, but was not born of the Virgin Mary. It is 
a doctrine that goes back to the Jewish doctrine of ‘emanations’, which 
may have originated from the contact of the Persian religion with 

1 Burkitt of. cit. pp. 38, 39. 
2 See Ante-Nicene Fathers Syriac Documents pp. 280, 389 and note. 
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Judaism. The Apocalypse, by its omission of all reference to the 
Incarnation, and by its use of the Jewish Wisdom-Logos theme, may 
have been regarded by the orthodox as lending support to this heresy. 
It is not to be wondered at, that this part of the Church questioned and 
rejected for so long this Book. 

But time passed, and with it the peculiarly Jewish elements which 
remained in the doctrines of the Christian Church. We have learnt 
to read the Apocalypse anew in the light of the rest of the New Testa- 
ment teaching. The Jewish elements in it have been sublimated as to 
their original meaning ; but they remain to indicate the essential unity 
in the revelation that God, who spake in times past by the prophets 
through His Spirit concerning His Son, gave at last in that Son, His 
Word Incarnate. The seer read that revelation aright when he 
declared, ‘ The testimony of Jesus is the Spirit of prophecy’. 


G. H. Dix. 


MARCAN USAGE: NOTES, CRITICAL AND EXE- 
GETICAL, ON THE SECOND GOSPEL 
(continued ) 


II. 
Dépew in St Mark 


®épew is one of the words specially characteristic of the Second 
Gospel, and Sir John Hawkins rightly includes it in his list Horae 
Synopticae p. 13. If we make abstraction of the technical usage of 
épew ‘to bear fruit’, the figures for the four Gospels are Mark 14, 
Matthew 4, Luke 4, John 8. Sir John Hawkins leaves the matter 
there: but examination of the passages concerned reveals the secret 
of the disproportionate occurrence of the word in Mark. The other 
three Evangelists, in fact, limit the meaning of dé¢pew, speaking generally, 
to the sense of ‘carry’: Mark, on the other hand, uses it also, and more 
frequently, in the sense of ‘bring’. The difference is therefore a lexical 
one. It is well illustrated in the treatment of Mark 2 (ii 3) by Luke, 
and of Mark 7 (xi 2, 7) by both Matthew and Luke. 

1. Mark i 32 épepov zpos atrov mavras tovs Kxax@s éxovras. Here 
édepov, as in the parallel cases 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 9, means certainly ‘ brought’, 
not ‘carried’: and therefore Matthew substitutes zpooyjveyxay and Luke 
nyayov. 

2. ii 3 Kal épxovrar péepovtes mpds aitrov tapadvutixov aipdpevoy id 
tecodpwv. So far is Mark from implying the sense of ‘carry’ in 
épovres that he finds it necessary to add aipépevov to convey the further 
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idea: ‘they bring to him a paralytic, carried by four men’. Matthew 
again substitutes rpoodéepev: Luke transfers dépovres to take the place 
of aipdpevov ‘men (come) carrying on a bed a man who was paralysed’. 

34. vi27 Kai eifis drooteinas 5 Baciieds orexovAdropa éréragev évéyKat 
tiv Kepadnv airov. 

b. vi 28 Kal nveyxey tiv Kehadry adrod éxi wivaxt. 

Here the natural rendering in verse 27 would be ‘bring’, but in 
verse 28 we could no doubt say either ‘he brought his head on a dish’ 
or ‘he bore his head on a dish’. The episode is absent from Luke: 
Matthew’s abbreviated narrative dispenses with the évéyxa: of verse 27, 
but retains the jveyxer of verse 28 in the passive form 7véx6y ‘his head 
was borne on a dish’. 

4. vii 32 Kal dépovow aire Kwdhdv cai poyiAddov. Obviously they 
‘bring’ the man, not ‘carry’ him. So Matthew (Luke again has no 
parallel) paraphrases with rpoonAOov . . . Exovres pe EavtSv, Once more 
refusing Mark’s usage of dépew. 

5: Vili 22 Kai épxovra eis ByOcadav. Kai dépovow avto tuddév. 
Neither Matthew nor Luke retains the episode: if they had retained it, 
we may presume that they would have done as they regularly do else- 
where and have avoided the word ¢épew. 

6a. ix 17 ddaoxare, Hveyxa Tov vidv pov mpds ce. 

5b. 19 épere aibrov mpos pe. 
¢ 20 Kal HveyKav abrov mpos abrov. 

Luke reduces the triple use of the word to a single occasion, and 
there substitutes zpoodyaye. Matthew inserts rpooyjveyxa at one point, 
drops the 7jveyxa, jveyxay, of verses 17 and 20, but retains the épere of 
verse 19. Here (Matt. xvii 17) we have the solitary instance in which 
Mark’s dépew = ‘ bring’ retains its place in either of the other Synoptists. 
Probably the use was felt to be more tolerable in the imperative’: possibly 
it is eased by Matthew’s addition of de. So Matt. xiv 18 of the loaves 
and fishes péperé por Sde adrors. 

7a. Xi 2 edpyoere TOXOV Sedepevor . . . AVoaTe airov Kal hépere. 

b. 7 Kai d€povoew Tov raXov pds Tov “Incoiv. 

Both Matthew and Luke substitute dydyere in a, 7yayov in 4. Luke 
therewith makes his regular alteration: Matthew for once deserts 
mpordépw for dyw, presumably because ‘leading’ is a natural word to 
employ of an animal. 

8a. xii 15 héperé por Syvapov va idw. 

b. 16 of 52 Hveyxay. 

Matthew émidetéaré por... of 5& rpoojveyxav. Luke deigare, omitting 

the addition that a dyvapeov was then brought. Neither would talk of 


1 See for the imperative also Luke xv 23 (quoted in the next note), and Jo. xx 27 
pepe Tov SaxtvaAor. 
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$épew in connexion with a coin: but Luke’s normal substitution of dyew 
was inappropriate here, and he had to find another word. That he and 
Matthew should have found the same substitute for épere in dectare 
(érdeiEare) naturally challenges our attention. But coincidences will 
happen: they have no significance unless they bear an undue pro- 
portion to the total number of cases in which they could happen. And 
if the chances were—as presumably they were—that one or other of the 
group of Pharisees and Herodians had a denarius on his person, then 
‘shew me one’ was an even more natural phrase than ‘ bring me one’. 

Q. xv 22 (dyyapevovow ... Sipwva. . . iva apy tov oravpdv abrod) cai 
dépovow airov eri tov TodyoOav térov . . . (kai oravpotow aitov). 

Mark uses aipw, as in ii 3, for ‘carrying’ the cross: Luke, as there, 
substitutes dépew. Mark’s dépew for ‘bring’ him to Golgotha is of 
course rejected by both Matthew and Luke, who agree in simplifying 
the sentence into the form ‘on their arrival (€A@dvres, dre daxrjdOov) at 
Golgotha . . . they crucified him’. Again a coincidence, -but surely 
a very obvious one, once it is postulated that the word d¢é¢pew had 
somehow to be got rid of, and that the four verbs connected by xai 
in Mark xv 22-24 offered an irresistible temptation to revision. 

In the result, out of fourteen instances of pépew in Mark, the word 
is never retained by Luke,’ once only by Matthew ; though Luke twice 
(v 18, xxiii 26) transfers it to the immediate context, displacing Mark’s 
aipew to make room for it. For dépew Luke’s favourite alternative is 
dyew (three times) or tpoodyew (once). Mark only once has dyew in 
the ordinary transitive use: Matthew, save in the episode of the 
‘bringing’ of the colt to Jesus, shares Mark’s avoidance of d@yew, and 
replaces dépew by zpoodépew (four times), a word which he employs 
nearly twice as often as the other three Evangelists put together. 


Ill. 


eis and év in St Mark 


[On «is (eis and év) in the New Testament see Winer-Moulton 
Grammar of New Testament Greek® pp. 514, 516-518, who give the older 
view that there is no, or next to no, real confusion between the two 
prepositions: on the other side J. H. Moulton Pro/egomena to a Grammar 
of New Testament Greek (1906) pp. 62-63, and especially 234; Fr. Blass 
Grammatik des Neutestamentlichen Griechisch (1896) § 39. 3 (4, 5) 
pp. rr9-121; L. Radermacher Veutestamentliche Grammatik: Das 
Griechisch des Neuen Testaments im Zusammenhang mit der Volkssprache 


1 Yet compare Luke xv 23 pépere rdv péoxov tov o:revrdv (again however in the 
imperative, as Matt. xiv 18, xvii 17, see above under 6 4), Acts v 16 pépovres dodeveis. 
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(1911) pp. 16, 10: and for eis in modern Greek A. Thumb Handbuch 
der neugriechischen Volkssprache (1895) § 202, p. 120. | 

The following list of passages is intended to justify the conclusion 
that in Mark’s usage é«is is frequently used in the place of év, év perhaps 
occasionally where we should rather expect «is (see 2, 10): that the 
other two Synoptists, and Matthew more consistently than Luke, dislike 
the confusion of the two prepositions and generally alter Mark’s 
phraseology : and that the volume of evidence for «is = év as a favourite 
usage of Mark is sufficient to turn the scale where the witnesses 
happen to be divided, some giving an «is = év reading and others either 
having éy in place of eis (6, 15) or more often introducing into the text 
a verb of motion (3, 4, 14). 

I. i 9 é¢BarricOn cis tov “lopddvyy. It is quite impossible, in my 
judgement, to suppose that by this phrase Mark means anything at all 
different from i 5 ¢Bazrifovro év 7G “lopddvy: the phrases were to him 
synonymous. Matthew retains éBarri{ovto év 76 “lopdavy of the multi- 
tudes, and for the baptism of Jesus alters the construction to rapayiverat 
...€mt Tov "lopddvyv ... rod BarricOjva. Luke omits both év 76 “lopdavy 
and eis tov “lopdavnv. 

[2. i 16 dydiBadddAovras év tH Gartaooyn. Matthew more correctly 
BaddXovras dudiBdAnotpov cis Thy Ocddkaocav: Luke has no parallel. Most 
MSS of Mark insert a noun (some dudifAyorpov from Matthew, others, 
possibly rightly, 7a Sikrva) to give dudiBadAovras an object: but the 
insertion only makes the use of év odder still. } 

3- 121 ediacker cis Tiv cwaywyyv. So NCLA 28 33 Ferrar group 
syrsi" Origen: civeAOiv cis Tv owaywyyy edidacxeyv AB DW @ latt. The 
latter group is in itself the stronger, and I cannot regard 8 Origen as 
more than a single witness. But Westcott-Hort give the shorter 
reading a place in their margin, and the close parallels of 4 and 14 
suggest that the scholar who produced the B text, whenever he found 
eis without any idea of motion expressed, systematically put matters 
right from a grammatical point of view by the insertion of the verb 
Epxopar (cloépyopat). Still in view of the Latin evidence, and of the 
Greek support for the same reading, the decision is perhaps less easy 
than in any other instance of reading on our list. Neither of the other 
Synoptists has a parallel text here. 

4, 5+ 1 39 Kal fv Kypiocowy «cis Tas cvvaywyis airav cis OAnV THY 
TadtAaiev. So ACD W A latt syrs™: 7AGev NBLO. With regard to 
the prepositions, Matthew changes «is both times into é&, év dAyn rH 
Taduraia diddoxwv év tais cvvaywyais airév: Luke retains eis on the first 
occasion, but by combining the two phrases into cis ras cvvaywyas Tis 
TadtAaias ["Iovdaias| avoids the second. With regard to the verb, 
Matthew changes to zepijyev ‘went about’, Luke has jy. It is much 
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more likely that Luke repeated jv xnpvccwv eis from Mark than that he 
altered 7AGev eis into Hv «is. It is further much more likely that scribes 
or editors of Mark should have substituted #AGev cis for fv eis than 
vice versa. I cannot doubt that NB represent here an intentional 
correction of a non-literary usage of St Mark. 

6. ii 1 jxovaOn Gre cis olxdv éorw. So ACA and the margin of 
Westcott-Hort: év oikw éorivy SBD W® 33. Versions hardly count; 
but authority, it is clear, is preponderant for év oixw: it is only the con- 
sideration that the temptation to alter «is olkov to év oikw was infinitely 
greater than the converse which makes it likely that the inferior witnesses 
are right. There is no parallel in either Matthew or Luke. 

7a. iv 7 émrecer cis Tas axdvOas. 

6. 18 oi eis ras dxdvOas oreipopevor, 

Both Matthew and Luke alter Mark on the first occasion, the former 
to éri ras dxavOas, the latter to év péow trav dxavOdv: both, on the other 
hand, retain Mark’s eis on the second occasion. There is indeed some 
authority for éxi ras dxavOas both times in Mark, C D 33 in verse 7, 
S&C A in verse 18: the former is doubtless borrowed from the parallel 
in Matthew. And the parallel in Jeremiah iv 3 must not be overlooked, 
vewoare éavTois vewpata, Kal pi) oreipyte ex dxavOas. 

8. iv 8 érecer cis tiv yay Ti Kadyv. 

cf. verse 20 of éxi ri yay Thy Kady orapéertes. 

Here Matthew changes «is to éri in verse 8,' thus giving éri in both 
places. Luke, more tolerant than Matthew of the Marcan use of éis, 
retains it* in Mark’s verse 8, while he changes éi rjv to év rp in Mark’s 
verse 20. 

9. iv 8 es tpudxovra Kai es éfjxovra Kai es éxatdv (with variant ev). 

cf. verse 20 ev tpudxovra Kal ev é€jxovra Kai ev Exardv. 

By a curious freak of the Greek language «s «ev can mean, according 
as breathing and accent differ, either the two correlated prepositions eis 
év, or the masculine and neuter of the cardinal number one, «is & And 
since breathings and accents were not part of the usage of MSS at the 
time when our Gospels were written, we are thrown back on internal 
evidence to decide between possible interpretations. Matthew on each 
occasion substitutes 6 péy... 6 5¢... 6 dé: he would therefore seem to 


1 ¢is tends to take the place of éwi (pds) as well as of &v in Mark. i 10 caraBaivey 
eis avréy is changed by both Matthew and Luke to éwi: xiii 3 xa@npévov adrod «is 
7d pos Tav ékatav, Matthew writes éwi rod dpous (see no. I9 below) : and the very 
odd xadjc0a: év TH Oadracon of iv 1, where Matthew omits év 77 @aAdocy (Luke again 
gives no parallel), would at least be less odd if Mark had written éwi rijs @addaons, 
But eis 7d wépay (iv 35, V 1, 21, vi 45, Vili 13) and els rv odpavoy (vi 41, vii 34) are 
freely reproduced by Matthew and Luke, and have precedent in classical usage. 

2 If D here, Luke viii 8, has éwi, acd ‘super’, the variant is probably due to 
a simple assimilation to Matthew. 
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have read éy, and certainly to have understood Mark to mean ‘one... 
another ... another’. Luke, with the dislike of an educated Greek 
for the Jewish use of symbolic numbers, omits the details on both 
occasions. 

eis in verse 8 would be ungrammatical after d\Aa, and if we translate 
with Matthew ‘one... another... another’ we must read the neuter 
év throughout, against the testimony of NBC*LA. The Latins 
followed Matthew’s interpretation, and rendered uxum: and so among 
moderns Blass of. cit. § 46. 2 p. 142. But in view of the Semitic idiom, 
which uses the preposition ‘in’ to mean ‘at the rate of’, I suspect that 
Mark had in his mind here the preposition and not the numeral. 
Further, if the mass of evidence adduced in these notes convinces us 
that the evangelist used the two prepositions év and «is almost inter- 
changeably, it becomes simple enough to suppose that he had the same 
idiom in his mind whether he expressed it by év, as certainly in verse 
20, or by eis, as perhaps in verse 8. Nay, it becomes even possible that 
cod. B is right in interchanging the two in a single verse: in verse 8 if 
B’s cis rpudxovta Kai év éfjxovra kai év Exarov is the true text, we can the 
better understand why §S should have «is... cis... cis and ADé... 
év... &. 

[10. iv 36 wapadapBavovew airiv as iv &v to mroiw. As in [2] 
above, this is an instance not of eis where we expect év, but of év where 
we expect «is. Luke omits the detail: Matthew restores the more 
correct use, éuBdvri air eis rXoiov." | 

Il. Vv 14 dmipyyeAav «is THv woAw Kai cis Tovs dypovs. An instance on 
the border-line, where eis might just be rendered ‘announced it to the 
city’, though it is hardly doubtful that the real meaning is ‘in the city 
and in the country’. So, while Luke retains the Marcan phrase 
unaltered, Matthew, with his more rigid canon of exactness in respect of 
this preposition, inserts dweAOovres before cis tiv roAw ampyyeAar. 

12. v 34 Umraye eis cipyvyv. Once more Matthew omits the phrase, 
and Luke, with the change of iaye into zopevou, retains it. While per 
eipjvys and év cipyvy are common in the LXX, eis eipyvyv is the charac- 
teristic use, following the Semitic idiom, with zopevov and Badiée. 
Mark’s phrase is therefore not destitute of precedent, though it is more 
likely that.Luke consciously sheltered himself under this than that 
Mark did. 

13- vi 8 iva pydty aipwow «is bddv . . . iy mypav, py eis THY Lavnv 
xaAxdév. Here the usual conditions are reversed, and it is Luke who 
omits, Matthew who retains, eis rv fovynv. It is of course just possible 

1 It was suggested at our Seminar that é 7@ mAociy might be taken not with 


mapadapBavovow but with ws jv, ‘just as he was, i,e. in the boat’, But Matthew 
obviously took the phrase with mapaAapBavovow, 
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to say ‘take no money for your purse’, though the more natural phrase 
is undoubtedly ‘in your purse’. 

14. viii 26 pyde{vil cis tiv xopyv crys. There are no parallels from 
the other Synoptists: but the instance is a most significant one, and the 
case for the reading adopted above is in my judgement unanswerable. 
Westcott and Hort Jntroduction § 140 cite this verse with good cause as 
a typical ‘ conflate’ reading of the received text: it is demonstrable that 
behind the form pyde eis rHv Kaipnv ciceAOns pede etrys Twi ev TH Kody lie 
two earlier readings, (1) nde cis rHv Kopny cicéAOys, and (2) pnde eins 
Twi év tH Képy, Which the Antiochene text has combined. Westcott- 
Hort treat the two briefer readings as rivals, and decide for the former, 
which is given by SB LW rsyrsim, But what if we repeat the process 
of analysis, and ask whether both (1) and (2) cannot be explained as 
developements of a reading that lay further back than either of them ? 
If we bear in mind (a) the accumulation of evidence in favour of the 
Marcan use of eis for év: (8) the tendency of codex B to get rid of this 
unclassical idiom, on the more startling occasions of its employment, by 
4 the introduction of épyoua or civépxopar—see 3, 4 above : (y) the 

actual presence of the phrase pndevi cirys cis tiv Kopyv as part of the 
reading in D, and of ‘ne cui diceret in castellum’ as the whole reading 
in the Old Latin MS ¢: (8) the ease with which the other early readings 
can be explained if we postulate pydevi] cis tiv xopnvy cirys as the 
original source of the different developements : then I do not think it 
too much to say that the problem has solved itself.’ 

15. X 10 xal eis Thy oixiay wdAw of pabyrai rept TovTov érnpwrwv aitov. 
Luke is no longer parallel to Mark: Matthew drops the whole phrase. 
But the reading is that of 8 BD LAY, and it must not be assumed 
that because the Latins give the ablative they found év rj oixia in their 
Greek exemplars. It cannot be too often repeated that a large element 
in our critical apparatus is vitiated because it is forgotten that the 
earliest translators translated by the sense and not by the letter, and 
followed the idiom of their own language. It is only the late pedantry 
of the Greek O. T. of Aquila, or the Harclean Syriac, or the English 
Revised Version of N.T., which so translates as to enable one to 
reconstruct the exact phraseology and order of their original. So we 
are free to follow the reading of our best Greek MSS without reference 
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i on this occasion to the versions. The temptation to scribes to substitute 
; év 77 oixia in so palpable a case of «is = év was obvious: it is rather 
1 When I first published my Inaugural Lecture, The Study of the New Testament : 


1883 and 1920 (1920), I had not grasped the evidence for St Mark’s usage of eis = év, 

and thought that the original text must have run pnde «is Ti Kwpny, without any 

verb: but my friend the Rev. H. N. Bate had already divined the true reading, as 
I have there recorded (p. 59 ad fin.). ; 

2 The Vulgate was saved from this pitfall of revision because Jerome was not 
only a good Greek scholar, but a great Latin stylist. 
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matter for wonder that the few MSS escaped it than that the many fell 
victims to it. 

16. xi 8 roAAol ra ivaria aitav éorpwoay eis tiv 6ddv. The verb ‘to 
strew’ might be conceived of as implying motion, ‘strewed their 
garments on to the road’: and if Mark never used eis for év, some such 
explanation would be feasible. But in view of the evidence here 
accumulated, it is by far the simpler view that he meant ‘on the road’. 
So certainly Matthew and Luke understood it, since both substitute év 
7 680. This is the first occasion on which we find them agreeing on 
év for eis; but see also below, no. 20. 

[17. xiii 3 xaOnpévov airod cis Td dpos Tav éhardy, ‘as he was sitting on 
the Mount of Olives’. In English we can only render by ‘on’. But 
that does not mean that the proper Greek word was necessarily é: 
Matthew’s ézi rod dpous (Luke omits the whole detail) is doubtless more 
idiomatic. It remains, however, that it is a real example of the encroach- 
ments in vulgar use of eis upon other prepositions. | 

18. xiii 9 tapaddcovoew ipas cis cvvedpia kal eis cvvaywyas Sapyocobe 
kal éri iyyenovwy cai Baciiéwy orabyoecbe. How is the sentence to be 
punctuated? Luke, omitting dapjoecbe entirely, is able to construct 
a simple sentence with two pairs of parallel nouns, rapadidovres cis tas 
cuvaywyas kai puraxds, arayopuévous éxi Bacrcis kal iyepovas. Matthew 
(x 17) sacrificed the connexion of ovvédpia and ovvaywyas, constructing 
the former with the verb that precedes it and the latter with the verb 
that follows it, rapadacovew yap ipas cis cvvédpia, Kai év tais cvvaywyais 
aitav paotryocovew tpas, Kal émi iyepovas S@ cai Bacrreis axOnoerOe. 
I cannot doubt that Matthew is so far right that eis cvvaywyas dapi- 
oeoOe was intended by Mark to be taken together, and that therefore 
eis ovvaywyds means nothing more nor less than ‘in synagogues’. But 
I am also inclined to believe that Luke interprets correctly when he 
joins cvvaywyas cai PvdAaxds—i. €. cvvédpa and ovvaywyds—in one con- 
struction: for it seems as odd to think that Mark meant to contrast 
the usage to be experienced in sanhedrins and in synagogues respec- 
tively,’ as that he should have contrasted governors and kings. If 
I am right, Mark’s thought implies a comma after iyuas, and another 
after Sapjoerbe: ‘they shall give you in charge, in sanhedrins and 
synagogues shall you be beaten, and before governors and kings shall 
you be made to stand’, The absolute use of zrapadidévac is found in 
i 14 pera TO tapadobjva tov “Iwavynv, and in frequent references to 
Judas and the Betrayal of Christ. 

1 The suggestion was made in our Seminar that ovvé5pa are the courts which 
pronounce the sentence, and ovvaywyai the scene of its execution. That appears 
to me a rather artificial contrast: but in any case if «is is to be taken in two different 


senses, ‘to’ and ‘in’, in the same line, the process of the suppression of & in 
favour of eis must have gone already a long way. 
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Anyhow a clear case is established of cis = év: Mark, we may be 
quite sure, had no thought of ‘the simplest rendering “Ye shall be 
scourged into the synagogues”’, even though it ‘ presents no archaeo- 
logical difficulty’ (Winer-Moulton’® p. 518). 

IQ. xili 10 Kai eis wavta ra €Ovy zpatov Set xypuxOivar 7d edayyéAvov. 
‘Preached to all nations’ would be a possible rendering: but when 
Matthew xxiv 14 wrote xypuxOyoera . . . év bAn TH oikovpévy (Luke has 
no parallel), he must have taken Mark to be once more using é«is for év. 

20. xiii 15, 16 6 émi rod Siparos py KaraBdtw [eis Ti oixiav] pnde 
ele Odtw Ti Gpar éx ris oixias airod, cal 6 eis Tov dypov py errtpeparw eis 
7a driow Gpat 7d ivatiov airodv. Both the other Synoptists recognize the 
clear implication of 6 «is rév dypév ‘the man in the field’; Matthew 
writes 6 év tO dypo, Luke oi év rais xépas. For the second time (see 
16 above) they agree in the very obvious substitution of év for «is. 

21. xiv 20 6 éuBarrépevos per euod cis 7d [@v] tpvBAov. As in 16, it 
is possible to argue that éuSamrrec6a implies motion, so that ‘dips into 
the dish’ could stand. But Matthew at any rate( Luke omits the whole 
phrase) interpreted Mark’s «is as equivalent to év, 6 éuBawas per’ éuod 
tiv xeipa év TS tTpvBAiw. I think it not unlikely that the & of B in Mark 
does not really mean ‘the one dish’ (there seems no trace in Marcan 
usage of ro éy = ‘the same’) but is the descendant of a marginal gloss 
suggesting the substitution of év for «is. 


These instances, taken together—even after allowance is made for 
the two, 2 and 10, where éy appears instead of «is, and another 17, 
where eis has ousted éwi rather than év—do seem to establish a definite 
tendency in Marcan usage for eis to encroach on év. That encroach- 
ment is not peculiar to Mark, though among New Testament writings 
there is none where the encroachment is so marked as in his Gospel. 
The process which was commencing in the common speech of our Lord’s 
time has ended in the complete supersession of év in modern Greek. 
But it was still resented by scribes and scholars, or at any rate by 
some of them, in the first and second centuries a.p. If Matthew 
regularly, and Luke frequently, are found to desert Mark’s use in this 
respect, it is reasonable to expect that the same tendency will have 
influenced scribes, and not least the more skilled among them. The 
evidence of undoubted cases like 1, 15, 18, 20, may fairly be used to 
turn the scale where the evidence is divided, and justifies the con- 
clusion that the scribe of codex B or its ancestor, admirable as is his 
general fidelity, did not rise superior to the temptation of altering an 
incorrect idiom into accordance with the traditions of literary Greek. 


( Zo be continued) 


C. H. Turner. 











NOTES AND STUDIES 2I 


THE MARTYRS OF MADAURA, A.D. 180. 


THE Numidian town Madaura, famous for giving birth to Apuleius 
and schooling to St Augustine, has for long been accorded the further 
honour of being considered one of the two places where African 
Christians first suffered martyrdom. For the other place, Scillium, the 
claim rests securely on verifiable fact ; Madaura’s claim, however, rests 
on a foundation which is very questionable and insecure. A partisan 
and contemptuous statement by one Maximus of Madaura, a pagan 
otherwise unknown,’ has been made the basis for a more or less confi- 
dent assertion, by innumerable historians of the early Church and in 
particular of the Church in Africa, that Christian martyrs actually did 
suffer in Madaura and that their martyrdom must have taken place 
about the same time as that of the Scillitans, or rather somewhat 
earlier ; in any case, in A. D. 180. 

The passage on which these statements are grounded is this :-— 


‘quis enim ferat Ioui fulmina uibranti praeferri Migginem ; Iunoni, 
Mineruae, Veneri Vestaeque Sanamem, et cunctis—pro nefas!— 
diis inmortalibus archimartyrem Namphamonem? inter quos Lucitas 
etiam haud minore cultu suspicitur atque alii interminato numero, diis 
hominibusque odiosa nomina, qui, conscientia nefandorum facinorum 
specie gloriosae mortis, scelera sua sceleribus cumulantes, dignum mori- 
bus factisque suis exitum maculati reppererunt. horum busta, si memo- 
ratu dignum est, relictis templis, neglectis maiorum suorum manibus, stulti 
frequentant, ita ut praesagium uatis illius indigne ferentis emineat : 
Inque deum templis iurabit Roma per umbras.’ Maximus, apud Aug. 
Ep. 16. 2. 


This section I have quoted in full, because, to the neglect of the context, 
attention has been concentrated only on the first four lines or so, and 
in these the words archimartyrem Namphamonem have been the centre 
of interest. Accepting archimartyr as equivalent to protomartyr, and 


1 Unless we accept the identification of him with the ‘ professor of repute’ whose 
epitaph has been unearthed in Madaura (Gsell Jnscriptions latines de P Algérie i 2209) ; 
the cognomen of this grammarian’s daughter is Maxima, a fact favouring the identi- 
fication. The only evidence that Maximus was a grammarian comes from the 
incipits and explicits of the codices of Aug. Epp. 16 and 17. This is probably 
correct ; Maximus’s contemptuous reference to dialectic in Ep. 16. 3 (quae neruorum 
suorum luctamine nthil certi cuiquam relinquere nititur) is a hit at Augustine, ex- 
professor of rhetoric, and shows precisely that jealousy which, we learn elsewhere 
(e.g. Quint. ii 1. 1), existed between grammarian and rhetor. By a slip, Leclercq 
(Afrique chrét. ii p. 78) calls him ‘un ancien camarade d’université’ of Augustine’s, 
though Maximus must at this time have been at least seventy (see infra), and 
Augustine was only thirty-six. I suggest that he had taught grammatica to Augus- 
tine when Augustine was a young student at Madaura. 
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therefore Namphamo as the earliest African martyr, historians have been 
faced with the difficulty of explaining Tertullian’s description of Saturni- 
nus, the proconsul (circa 180) under whom the Scillitan martyrdom took 
place, as gui primus hic gladium in nos egit.. In 1890 (to go no farther 
back’), K. J. Neumann put forward what has been followed as a reason- 
able explanation *:; Saturninus was governor only of Proconsular Africa, 
not of Numidia, which had its own Zgatus Augusti pro praetore. 
Madaura, being in Numidia, came under the jurisdiction of this legate, 
and its martyrs would naturally suffer under him and not under 
Saturninus. There is then in Tertullian’s words nothing to contradict 
Namphamo’s title avchimartyr (i.e. protomartyr) ; hic is Carthage, or at 
most Proconsular; Saturninus therefore rightly retains his dubious 
honour of being the first to persecute, in Proconsular Africa though not in 
Numidia ; Namphamo retains his title as the first to suffer for the faith, 
in Numidia, though not in Africa as a whole. Neumann now goes on 
to argue that the first martyr of Numidia, being called archimartyr 
(i. e. protomartyr), must have been earlier than the first martyrs of Pro- 
consular Africa ; he sets Namphamo before the Scillitans, and declares his 
conviction that ‘das Jahr 180 wird von dem Todesjahre des Namphamo 
schwerlich weit abliegen’. This argument is at bottom fallacious ; we 
are dealing with two distinct provinces, and are not entitled to make 
any inferences about the dates of martyrs in one from unrelated evidence 
for the other. But in spite of this, Neumann’s explanation has been 
accepted. Delehaye*‘ repeats his reasoning and accepts 180, refining 
a little by adding ‘le titre d’archimartyr ne signifie pas nécessairement 
le premier martyr d’Afrique, mais peut-étre le premier martyr de 
Madaure’. Monceaux® thinks the title azchimartyr is probably 
explained by the fact that Namphamo ‘ passait pour étre le plus ancien 
martyr de Numidie’; elsewhere* he speaks of ‘le martyre de Madaure 
de l’année 180’. Schwarze” quotes Neumann, then proceeds ‘es 
spricht aber manches dafiir, dass er [sci/, Namphamo] iiberhaupt der 
erste afrikanische Mirtyrer gewesen ist’; but he will wisely make no 
assertion about date: ‘Namphamo erlitt das Martyrium an einem 


1 Scap. 3. 

2 Baronius was, I think, the first to assign Namphamo to 180; cf. Morcelli 
Africa Christiana ii p. 48 fol. 

3 Der rim. Staat u, die allgem, Kirche i pp. 286-287, cf. p. 77. 

* Origines du culte des Martyrs p. 429. 

5 Hist. litt. de T Afr. chrét. i p. 43, n. 7. On this page Monceaux asserts, in 
company with Leclercq (4/7. chrét. i p. 121, n. 4), that Namphamo was a slave. 
This is ‘conjecture’ ; we know nothing about him save what I infer in the sequel. 

® *Enquéte sur l'Epigraphie chrét. d’Afrique’ in Mem. présentés a ? Acad. des 
Inscr. et Belles-Lettres xii (1907), p. 98. 

1 Entwickelung der afr. Kirche (1892), p. 102. 
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fiinften, und Miggen an einem zehnten Dezember, in welchem Jahre 
wissen wir nicht’; at most, ‘perhaps’ in 180. Leclercq shews clearly 
the unsettledness and inconsistency in which the martyrdom of Nam- 
phamo is involved ; in one place ' he says, ‘1’Fglise d’Afrique entre dans 
Vhistoire en année 180 avec deux groupes de martyrs, l’un a Scilli, 
Yautre 4 Madaure’; elsewhere’ he is sceptical : ‘on a parlé’ of various 
dates in December, 180, but ‘tout cela est conjecture. Rien n’indique 
que le Namphamo du zon. Decembr. au Martyrol. Hieron. (1894), 
Pp. 150, soit celui dont nous parlons’. Mesnage* follows pretty closely 
the reasoning of Neumann, and his inconsistencies: ‘on peut méme le 
supposer [the martyrdom of Namphamo and his companions] plus 
ancien que les Scillitains, sans se mettre en contradiction avec Tertullien, 
car le gui primus hic gladium in nos egit ne s'entend que de l’Afrique 
Proconsulaire, tandis que Namphamo a pu étre martyrisé en Numidie, 
par le légat, 4 une époque antérieure’ ; but he further makes the sug- 
gestion that archimartyr may mean ‘seulement qu’il fut le martyr prin- 
cipal du xumerus interminatus qui confessa alors la foi’. The inclusion 
of the others mentioned by Maximus is a step in the right direction; 
the suggestion about the meaning of archimartyr had been already 
made, in a slightly different form, by Lightfoot. His words are‘: 
‘Since this correspondence is our sole authority for these martyrdoms, 
there is no solid ground for supposing the others to have been martyred 
on the same day as Namphamo. The language of Maximus would be 
satisfied if they suffered separately and in different reigns. It should 
be added that the inferences drawn as to the date depend entirely on 
the interpretation of archimartyr as equivalent to protomartyr. This 
seems highly probable, but it is not certain,’ Lightfoot’s caution has 
impressed Kidd,° who, while repeating the usual statements about the 
Madauran martyrs (‘perhaps’ before the Scillitans), and drawing 
the conclusion that by 180 Christianity had reached the Punic-speaking 
population, still points out that the equivalence of avchimartyr and 
protomartyr is uncertain. 

It is unnecessary to give further quotations.° Namphamo’ is generally 

1 Afr. chrét.i p. 31; cf. Afrique in the Dict. d’ Archeol. et de Liturgie chr., sub init. 

2 Afr. chret. i p. 121, n. 4. 

3 Le Christianisme en Afrique (Paris-Alger, 1914) p. 83 n. 2. 

4 Apost. Fathers Il, vol. i p. 253. 

5 History of the Church to 461 (Oxford, 1922) vol. i p. 251; cf. p. 111. 

6 I have not been able to see the article in the Revue Historique for 1879, p. 246: 
‘ L’Eglise d’Afrique et ses premiéres épreuves’, Further mentions in Allard Hist, 
des Persécutions i 436; de Rossi Bull. di archeol. chr. iv (1873), p. 68 (‘il celeber- 
rimo protomartire della Chiesa africana’); Gwatkin Early Church History to 31; i 
p- 168 (an interesting page); etc. 

7 Goldbacher’s edition is the first to read the name thus, correctly; older editors 
gave either Nam Phani or Namphanionem, though the Benedictines had 
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accepted as protomartyr of Africa or of Numidia, and on much the 
same grounds. It will be noticed that little use has been made of any 
part of Maximus’s statement save the word archimartyr: on it all the 
reasoning has been hung. Any examination of this question must 
therefore begin with a scrutiny of it; then it must be considered what 
inferences may be drawn from the rest of the section. 


) 


Is archimartyr, then, equivalent to protomartyr? I had taken note 
to examine this sot-disant equivalence some considerable time before 
coming upon Lightfoot’s caveat, and while glad to have his support in 
throwing doubt on the generally accepted synonimity, I should at once 
remove the question from the region of doubt and assert that the 
equivalence is imaginary. 

There is no justification for equating archi- with proto-. Archiepi- 
scopus is not ‘the first, earliest bishop’, but the ‘chief-, head-bishop’ ; 
archidiaconus is ‘chief-deacon’, not ‘ earliest deacon’; archangelus is 
‘ chief-angel’ not ‘earliest angel’. Take any other of the compounds: 
archiater, archibuculus, archiereus, archierosyna, archigallus, archigeron, 
archigubernus, archimagirus, archimimus, archipirata, archipresbyter, 
archisacerdos, archisynagogus , architriclinus, or others from the Thesaurus ; 
there is no reference in any of these to time or chronological order ; 
what is stated in each is rank, dignity, position in a hierarchical scale. 
To express it graphically, avchi- represents not the starting-point on 
a horizontal line, but the topmost point of a vertical line. Avchi- and 
proto- differ exactly as Haupt- and Ur-; archimartyr could no more be 
equivalent to protomartyr than, say, Hauptsprache could to Ursprache. 
Translate, then, Namphamo’s epithet as ‘martyr-in-chief’; he still 
retains his rank, but all chronological implications disappear. There is 
no more need for the date 180 a. p.' 

Why does Maximus go out of his way to use this word? It is 
a nonce-word; only from this passage does the Zhesaurus quote it, 


registered the other reading (Ed. Bened. 1679 ii 20 note C = Ed. Amst. 1701 ii 15 
note C: nonnulli (sc. codd.) etiam Namphamonem pro Namphanionem). The first 
to suggest the right reading Namphamonem would seem to have been Samuel Petit 
in his Miscellaneorum Libri Novem (Paris 1630), Lib. ii cap. 3, p. 86; Petit rightly 
says that Namphamo is Punic or Hebrew for ‘ pulcher est pes eius’. See, too, 
Sam. Bochert Geogr. sacra (Paris 1681), ii p.849. For discussions of the name and 
Augustine’s interpretation boni pedis hominem see de Rossi, Bull. di archeol. chr. iv 
(1873) p. 68; P. Guérin Les Petits Bollandistes viii (1873) sud 4 juillet, p. 12 ; cf. Bern, 
Stade ‘ Erneute Priifung des zw. dem Phin. u. Hebr. bestehenden Verwandtschafts- 
grades’ in Morgenlindische Forschungen, Leipzig, 1875, pp. 167 ff. 

1 It seems probable that the error has arisen from the facile assumption that this 
archi- in archimartyr is the same as the prefix in archetypus. 
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while for the period after 600 Du Cange quotes again only Maximus 
apud Augustine. Nor should we expect it to occur elsewhere ; there 
was not a hierarchy of martyrs in the Church, and, on the other hand, 
protomartyr had a definite meaning. Had Maximus wished to say that 
Namphamo was the earliest of Madauran or Numidian or African 
martyrs, he would almost certainly have employed a word with which 
the cult of St Stephen, widespread in Africa, would have made him 
familiar. Moreover, due regard must be paid to Maximus’s mood at 
the time of writing, a consideration which has unfortunately been 
forgotten by the supporters of Namphamo’s canonization. Maximus is 
far from writing history in impartiality and candour ; it is impossible to 
accept his letter as an accurate and reliable document without seeing 
to what extent his statements require purging from prejudice and temper. 
He is a contemptuous pagan, finding material for mockery in the 
absurdities, as it seemed to him, of the Christian cult; on my reading 
of his words, he is deliberately sneering. I suggest that he picked out 
the least reputable, or the most patently disreputable, of those popularly 
honoured as martyrs, throwing their names together in a consciously, 
contemptuously haphazard list. This fact, very human and very com- 
mon, would dispose of the argument that the martyrs mentioned together 
with Namphamo suffered in the same place and at the same date ; but 
I shall return to this point later. In this mood of sneering superiority, 
Maximus disdainfully coined the word avchimartyr : ‘this is your head- 
martyr, your martyr-in-chief, your prince of martyrs’. No more can be 
inferred from the statement than that the cult of Namphamo was the 
most conspicuous and most general of which Maximus knew. Of date 
there is not the slightest hint ; all we can say is that among those 
honoured with a popular cult, Namphamo stood highest—highest, that 
is, in popular esteem, not earliest in order.” 

In support of this conclusion we may adduce some subsidiary con- 
siderations. Had this martyrdom been genuinely of the year 180, it is 
hard to understand why there is no mention of it elsewhere than in the 
letter of a pagan who wrote two hundred and ten years after the event ; 
it ought to have been known to Tertullian, it ought to have been men- 
tioned by Augustine. Of course, arguments ex si/entio are dangerous ; 
the African inscriptions have preserved a goodly number of martyrs’ 


I Cf. Toulotte ‘ Le Culte de s. Etienne en Afrique’... in Nuovo Bull. di Archeol. 
crist. viii (1902), pp. 211 ff. 

2 Burns’s lines come pretty near the meaning: He’s rank'd among the chief O’lang 
syne saunts (Answer Ep. of Tailor) ; Maximus’s nonce-word would be useful in trans- 
lating this: Inter sanctos primutiuos archimartyr ille erat. Thé English use of arch- 
with its implication of ‘ execration and odium’ (NV. £. D., s.v.), suggests that in 
Maximus’s mind there is something of the same contempt in his use of archt-. 
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names not known from literature." Then, too, sufficient place has not 
been accorded to the words adit interminato numero; the ‘ Madauran 
martyrs’ have usually been reckoned four, Miggo or Miggin, Saname, 
Namphamo, and Lucitas. But here is mention of ‘a countless host’ 
and that, too, from a pagan who has no reason for exaggeration. While 
Tertullian’s language would imply that cvca 200 Christianity had pene- 
trated all classes in Africa,’ there are only four towns, besides Carthage, 
in which he suggests the presence of Christian communities, Hadrume- 
tum,* Thysdrus in Byzacium,* Uthina in Zeugitana,® and Lambaesis in 
Numidia.* That is, for Numidia he knows of only one definite locality 
where Christianity had found witnesses. But at Lambaesis it is an 
army importation; the victims are not native but soldiers. There 
seems little ground for the supposition that as early as 180 Madaura, or 
its neighbourhood, had Christians to the extent which would justify 
Maximus’s describing its martyrs as inferminato numero. 

For, generally speaking, the earliest martyrdoms in a newly evan- 
gelized territory are geographically reasonable: they take place at no 
great distance from the frontier or coast facing the influencing centre. 
Lambaesis, with its soldier-martyr, is an easily understood exception. 
St Perpetua and her companions are now held to have been Cartha- 
ginians, not Thuburbitans’ ; but while Carthage supports this rule of the 
locality of martyrdoms, Thuburbo, which is quite near Carthage, 
supports it no less. The site of Scillium seems to be unknown, but 
here, too, there is every reason for placing it near or on the coast.’ It 
is, therefore, strange to find Christianity so early in Madaura. 
Madaura certainly had an important position, situated on the great 
road from Theveste to Thagaste (where it joined the main route between 
Cirta and Carthage), and on to Hippo Regius.® The town itself was 
a noted centre of Roman life and culture, though never of great size. 
Had Christianity reached it by this date, there ought to have been 
traces of similar evangelization along the roads by which it had come. 


1 Leclercq A/r. chr. i p. 361. 2 Apol. 38, Scap. 2. 5. 

3 Scap. 3. 4 Scap. 4. 5 Monogam. 12. 

® Scap. 4; cf. Leclercq /.c.i p. 47, n.6. In absence of other literature, I take 
these facts from Kidd /.¢. p, 111. 

7 Armitage Robinson The Passion of St Perpetua p. 26. 

8 Leclercq /.c. i p. 120, n. 3: ‘leur lieu d’origine n’est pas définitivement 
identifié’. 

® Toussaint ‘ Etude du réseau routier . . . de la région de Khamissa, Mdaourouch’ 
.-.in Mem, arch. du Comité des Trav. hist, 1897, p. 262 ; C.J. L. viii p. 859 Viae 
publicae prov. Afr., Mesnage Romanisation de [Afrique p. 58. For Madaura 
generally see Gsell Recherches archéol. en Algérie pp. 355 ff. ; Toulotte Géogr. de 
P Afr. chr., Numidie, pp. 201 ff. The notes of Gibb and Montgomery in the Confes- 
sions, and of Butler and Owen in Apul. Afologia, are too slight. 
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Again, even much later than 390, when this exchange of letters took 
place between Augustine and Maximus, Madaura was conspicuous for 
its tenacious adherence to paganism : in Zf. 232. 1 Augustine speaks 
of the Madaurans as those guorum mihi superstitiosus cultus idolorum 
-.. cum magno est dolore notissimus. The inscriptions there found 
reveal an unusually large number of pagan priests, temples, and deities." 
The vitality of African paganism is, of course, well known, yet (probably 
towards the end of his life) Augustine could claim of Hippo: 7 hac ciut- 
fate multas inueniri domus in guibus non sit uel unus paganus ; nullam 
domum inuentri ubi non sint Christiani. Et si discutiatur diligenter, 
nulla domus inuenitur ubi non plures Christiani sint quam pagani. 
Verum est, consentitis (Serm. 302. 19). If this be true for Hippo, where 
it must to a large extent have resulted from the work of Augustine 
alone, we may rightly, I think, infer that the strength of paganism in 
Madaura is some evidence that Christianity was not of very long 
standing, at least.not as long as from r8o. 

It may be objected that, since Madaura was a colony for veterans,’ 
the Christian faith may have been brought there as early as 180 by 
soldiers. While this is plausible, there is strong objection to it. The 
persecution at the great military station, Lambaesis, seems to be men- 
tioned by Tertullian just because of its uniqueness, and there is no 
evidence apart from his words that Christianity was strong there. The 
best counter-argument will simply be the demonstration of other infer- 
ences which render it untenable. 


II. 


These subsidiary arguments may not, in themselves, be very valuable, 
but taken with the proof that archimartyr does not mean ‘earliest 
martyr’, they result in the ejection of Namphamo from his position as 
a protomartyr. Are we then reduced to complete ignorance concerning 
him and his companions? By no means; there still remains the rest 
of the sentence, ‘from which we may extract evidence hitherto over- 
looked. 

Even allowing for the exaggeration and deliberate depreciation natural 
in a pagan attacking Christianity, we must admit that his language in 
the latter half of the paragraph quoted is exceedingly vigorous. It is 
a very heavy charge that he makes against these martyrs. Ofcourse he 

1 Gsell Juscr. lat. de ? Algerie i provides evidence of the widespread cult of Pluto, 
Aesculapius, Mercury, Mars, Venus Erycina, Ceres, Fortuna, Dea Virtus, etc. See 
his introductory note on Madaura. The Christian Basilica unearthed at Madaura is 
not large (28.50 metres by 12-95), and can have sheltered only a comparatively 
small company. See Gsell Monuments antiques de I’ Algerie ii 227. 

2 Apul. Apol. 24, Ptolemy 4. 3, 7, and inscriptions, 
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was intelligent enough to weigh the scales against Christianity by 
choosing the least deserving and defensible among those honoured with 
a popular cult, but this does not quite explain the vivacity and bitter- 
ness of his indictment. They are guilty nefandorum facinorum ; they 
added crime to crime, scelera sua sceleribus cumulantes ; they met a well- 
merited end, dignum .. . exitum; they were maculati; their nomina 
were dits hominibusque odiosa. The Christians generally reckoned that 
the endurance of the martyrs provoked the curiosity and admiration of 
the pagans,’ but such martyrs as these cannot, even with allowance 
made, have satisfied even their fellow-Christians. Moreover, it is quite 
impossible that these people of whom Maximus shews such intimate 
knowledge, and towards whom he is so bitter, should have lived two 
hundred and ten years before the date of his letter. In his argument 
against the Donatists Augustine often insists upon the difficulty of 
judging those who had lived at most a hundred years before. There 
can be no other conclusion than this, that Miggin, Namphamo, and the 
others were personally known to Maximus ; that on personal knowledge 
he judged them rascals, and that personal experience of their rascality 
is at the root of his contempt and bitterness towards them. 

Let this conclusion be accepted ; it is, I think, one which a careful 
and impartial reading of his words will shew to be strictly justified. 
Now when Maximus wrote to Augustine in the year 390, he must have 
been at least seventy*®; he calls himself senex inuadidus, so this is hardly 
putting his age too high. If he was personally acquainted with this 
martyr-group they must have suffered when he was of age to take an 
intelligent interest in public affairs, say when he was at least twenty. 
We must allow, too, a certain number of years to elapse before the cult 
became at all widespread ; not many, for the cult of martyrs was greatly 
favoured in Africa, but let us say ten years. We shall not be far wrong 
then in placing the deaths of Namphamo and company somewhere 
between 340 and 380, more or less. 

What class of Christians during these forty odd years merits the 
description given by Maximus? Any one at all familiar with the anti- 
Donatist works of Optatus and Augustine will at once be struck by the 
remarkable resemblance between Maximus’s language here and their 
accounts of the riotous Donatist champions, the Circumcellions. Let 

1 Tert. Scap. 5 quisque enim tantam tolerantiam spectans, ut aliquo scrupulo per- 
cussus, et inquirere accenditur quid sit in causa, et ubi cognouerit veritatem, et ipse 
statim accenditur; cf. Apol. 50, and others, 

2 See e.g. Ep. 87. 5. 

8 The probability is that he was older. Senex inualidus is a strong expression, 
and it has to be remembered that ‘la plupart des professeurs latins dont nous con- 
naissons l’age ont dépassé les bornes ordinaires de la vie humaine’ (Jullien Les 
Professeurs de littérature dans Tancienne Rome (Paris, 1885] p. 195). 
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me illustrate this by confronting the more important parts of Maximus’s 
denunciation with anti-Donatist denunciation. 


Note that this whole section of Maximus’s letter is based on the utter 


ridiculousness of the comparison between these ‘martyrs’ and the 
Olympians. 


cunctis ...diis inmortalibus] The success of Christianity anywhere 
meant, of course, the displacement of the pagan deities. These people 
were, then, Christians, of some kind. But it was certainly not usual to 
exalt even martyrs, at this early date, avowedly to be rivals of the old 
gods ; the words, however, fit the Donatists, of whom Optatus tells us 


that they did precisely this, Opt. 2. 21 fersonas uestras iam pro Deo 
habere noscuntur, cf. 16. 22, 23. 


pro nefas‘!’] This exclamation of horror implies again the complete 
absurdity of the comparison, and also implies that Namphamo was the 
least qualified for competition with the immortals. 


alii interminato numero] This, again, exactly suits the Donatist 
bands during the period defined above. Optat. 3. 4 (of the circumcel- 
lions slain by Taurinus) é# /oco Octauiensi occist sunt plurimi, detruncati 
sunt multi; quorum corpora usque in hodiernum per dealbatas aras aut 
mensas potuerunt numerari, ‘counted’, probably, ‘ by dozens’, they were 
so thickly scattered. Aug. C. Gaud. 1. 29. 33 (of Donatist suicides) 
isto modo tot milia moriuntur. 


diis hominibusque odiosa nomina| Again a strong expression of 
contempt. I shall return to this point infra. 


conscientia nefandorum facinorum]| Cf. what Opt. says of Felix, 
a noted Donatist, 2. 19 inter crimina sua et facinora nefanda. Aug. 
characterizes the Donatists’ deeds as horrenda facinora (Ep. 134. 2; 
c. Crest. 1. 28), apertissima facinora et scelera (c. Part. Don. p. Gest. 
17. 22), tam magna scelera (c. Cresc. 3. 43- 47), nefanda scelera (c. Gaud. 
1. 36. 46), manifesta flagitia et facinora ( Unic. Bapt. 8.14), sceleratissima 
latrocinia (Unit. Eccl. 54), scelera quibus uiolenter saeuiunt nefarieque 
uiuunt (Brev. Coll. 3. 8. 13), etc. 


specie gloriosae mortis] The collocation of this with the last, 
a boast of martyr-glory for utterly abandoned lives, is found over and 
over again in the charges against the Donatists. Speaking of the death 
of the circumcellions Aug. has an exact parallel: Z/. 88. 8 these 
deaths nobis uolunt esse inuidiosas, uobis {sc. Donatistis| gloriosas . . 
Viuunt ut latrones, moriuntur ut circumcelliones, honorantur ut martyres. 
Similarly Zf. 105. 5 /atronum facta facitis, et cum iure punimint, 
gloriam martyrum requiritis; c. Litt. Petil. 2. 184 cum uiuatis ut 
latrones, mori uos tactatis ut martyres ; c. Gaud. 1. 26. 29 ista circumcel- 
lionum est insania, non martyrum gloria; ibid. 1. 27. 31 faciunt opera 
latronum et daemonum, et gloriam sibi uindicant martyrum; c. Crese. 
3. 42. 46 uobis uidemini similes martyrum ; cum quotidie uestrorum in- 
credibilia patiamur facta clericorum et circumcellionum multo peiora quam 
guorumlibet latronum atque praedonum, etc. 


scelera sua sceleribus cumulantes| Probably a reminiscence of 
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Cicero’s alio incredibili scelere hoc scelus cumulasti (Cat. i 6. 14); 
Maximus does not confine himself to the singular—another evidence of 
his vigorous denunciation and hatred. 


dignum moribus factisque suis exitum . . . reppererunt] A 
violent end of some kind, but whether by suicide, in the favourite custom 
of the circumcellions, or by the hand of the civil authorities, is not clear ; 
probably, however, the latter. Cf. Aug. Brev. Coll. 3. 8. 13 in inuidiam 
catholicorum exaggerantes siue mortes quas eorum circumcelliones sibimet- 
ipsis inferunt, siue omnia quae non pro communione Donati, sed pro scele- 
ribus quibus uiolenter saeuiunt nefarieque uiuunt, per leges publicas 
patiuntur, sicut etiam de oppido Bagaitano commemorasse ausi sunt, ubi 
manifestum est quanta mala commiserint et quam minora perpessi sunt ; 
Ep. 89. 2 si ea quae patiuntur comparentur eis factis, quis non uideat qui 
magis persecutores uocandi sunt?; Dulcitius in Aug. Zp. 204, 3 the 
Donatists deditae neci dandos. Aug. himself often intervenes or pleads 
that their merited punishment should be tempered with mercy, which 
accounts for the guam minora perpessi sunt; they were certainly worthy 
of severe punishment, but here, as often under Augustine, it was not 
dignum moribus factisque, but tempered with mercy. 


maculati]| It is probably only an accident that this word should be 
one of frequent recurrence in the Donatist controversy ; there it has 
a special implication of guilt incurred by communion and contact with 
sinners. Here it is only aterm of opprobrium ; cf. Augustine’s am multi 
scelerati apud eos emerserunt et tolerauerunt illos per tot annos (Ep. §2. 3) ; 
Ep. 185. 15 perditorum hominum dementissimi greges ; c. Cresc. 3. 48. 52 
they are compared /atronibus, piratis, truculento alicui generi barbarorum ; 
Unic. Bapt. 8. 14 tam multis malis et sceleratis, gui in eorum parte sunt 
manifestis flagitiis et facinoribus perditi et inguinati. Cf. many of the 
passages cited above. 

busta] This practice is well known for both catholic and Donatist 
martyrs alike ; the dus¢a are more generally termed avae or mensae, as 
in Opt. quoted above (s.v. interminato numero). ‘There were excesses 
in the celebrations of the orthodox, but those held by the Donatists 
seem to have been more riotous: Aug. Unit. Eccl. 50 tot spontaneas et 
furiosas mortes, ut colantur ab hominibus, appetant, et ad eorum sepulchra 
ebriosi greges uagorum et uagarum permixta nequitia die noctuque se uino 
sepeliant flagititsque corrumpant. 


neglectis maiorum suorum manibus] Naturally a grievance with 


the pagans. It will be enough here to quote Goyau Revue Critique i 


(1892) p. 68: ‘pour le peuple le culte des martyrs était une autre forme 
du culte des manes’. 


stulti] Those whom Aug. calls imperiti; it is one of his constant 
charges against the Donatists that they mebulas obtendunt imperitis 
(Zp. 97. 2; 118. 32; 134. 43 185. 2. 6; Jn Lo. Ev. 4. 16; ¢. Crese. 
3. 68, 78, etc.). 

uatis illius] Lucan vii 459. If we may press the point of the quota- 
tion and give it its full application and aptness, we may compare 
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Opt. 3. 6 guos inter uos martyres ponitis ; per quos tamguam per unicam 
religionem uestrae communionis homines turant; cf. ibid. 2. 21 per uos 
iurant, also 22, 23. 

The remarkably close parallelism throughout all this section makes 
the conclusion inevitable. We have taken away the sole prop on which 
the date a.D. 180 rested ; we have seen reason to assign Namphamo 
and his companions to the period between 340 and 380, or somewhere 
in the middle of the fourth century. The close similarity between 
Maximus’s language and that of Optatus and Augustine leaves it almost 
indisputable that Miggin, Saname, Namphamo, and Lucitas were 
circumcellions, There need be no surprise that they have found their 
way into the martyrologies; a similar fate has been meted out to 
Donatus of Bagai and Marculus,' Donatists who perished during the 
tempora Macariana, and this, too, in spite of the fact that Marculus 
enjoyed a cult among the Donatist party which, in every particular, 
recalls that of Namphamo; to the tomb of Marculus at Nova Petra, 
one of the most famous sanctuaries ot Donatist martyrs,? Maximus’s 
words are equally applicable: it was a dustum, which, relictis templis, 
neglectis maiorum suorum manibus, stulti frequentant. Namphamo is of 
less importance in the history of Donatism than either this Donatus or 
Marculus, but it seems incontrovertible that, like them, he and his com- 
panions were Donatists, canonized under a misapprehension. 


III. 


If this conclusion be accepted, it becomes easy to understand the 
bitter contempt with which Maximus writes. Circumcellionism was 
a religious movement on the surface only ; in reality it was a social 
revolt, supported by the Punic population largely because it opposed 
the State and the State religion.» The native people adhered to Dona- 
tism for the simple reason that their masters were Catholic, just as, 
later, the triumph of Islam in North Africa provoked them to a corre- 
sponding heterodoxy. Donatist or circumcellion animosity was there- 
fore not displayed against Catholics alone; against Paganism, too, it 
shewed a ferocity which accounts for the strong feeling shewn by 
Maximus. He had perhaps had personal experience of the attacks 
made by the circumcellions upon the pagans‘; he had certainly seen 

1 Roman Martyrol. ad vi. Kal. Dec. ; cf. Aug. c. Cresc. 3. 49. 54, ¢. Litt. Petil. 2. 
14. 20; Leclercq op. cit. i p. 347 and note ; Monceaux Hist. Litt. iv p. 151. 

2 Leclercq ibid. p. 366 and note. 

8 Cf. Id. ibid. p. 346 ; Mesnage Christianisme en Afrique i 139. 

4 Aug. c. Gaud. 1. 28. 32; Ep. 185. 12 qui sciunt et ante ipsas leges quid facere 
soleant, non eorum mirantur mortes, sed recordantur mores (exactly what Maximus 
did), maxime quando adhuc cultus fuerat idolorum, ad paganorum celeberrimas 
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their frenzied attacks on law and order.’ His indignation at the apo- 
theosis of the rascal members of these hooligan-bands is no greater than 
that of Augustine himself. In the Contra Gaudentium, written in 420, 
Augustine says that every one was familiar with the excesses committed 
by the circumcellions*; surely Maximus, who had lived through several 
outbursts of their passion, must have had experience enough of its 
lamentable consequences to justify his bitter and unmeasured denun- 
ciation of its ringleaders. Again, we know that even Donatists them- 
selves abhorred the riotousness and wickedness of their champions? ; 
how much more would one completely out of sympathy with their 
religion, one who had probably good cause to remember their violence ? 

It is in the light of this indignation that we must interpret the phrase 
left over till now: diis hominibusque odiosa nomina. These people are 
odiosa to the gods not merely because of their wicked lives, but because 
they had attacked and ill-treated the worshippers of these gods, namely 
the pagans ; they are odiosa to men because of all that society had to 
endure from them. So far, this is clear; but why the word nomina? 
Was Maximus incensed against this group of martyrs simply because of 
their native names ; that is (as most writers on this letter have said *), 
was his objection purely aesthetic? Certainly Augustine’s reply 
criticizes Maximus for attacking the Punic names of these dead people, 
so that he too seems to see an aesthetic objection in the word. Yet it 
is hardly just, either on Augustine’s part or on ours, to suppose 
Maximus’s opposition to have been so frivolous ; we have had reason 
to conclude that it is from moral indignation, deeply rooted and vehe- 
ment, that Maximus speaks as he does. omina need mean no more 
than ‘ persons’®; in the English expression ‘Don’t mention their names 
to me’, the point is (exactly what I take Maximus’s to be) that the 


sollemnitates ingentia turbarum agmina ueniebant .. . ut interficerentur a cultoribus 
idolorum, ... nam singuli quig lentissimt i: cultores idolorum, quot quis 
occiderit ipsis idolis uouere consueuerant. 

1 See the account in Optat. 3. 4 mulli licuit securum esse in possessionibus suis ; 
debitorum chirographa amiserant uires; nullus creditor illo tempore exigendi habuit 
libertatem, etc. 

2 C. Gaud. 1. 28. 32 aetatis nostrae hominibus res notissimas loquor. quis enim 
nescit hoc genus hominum, in horrendis facinoribus inquietum, ab utilibus operibus 
otiosum, crudelissimum in mortibus alienis, uilissimum in suis... ? 

3 Ep. 185. 16 horrebant ista plurimi in ipsa superstitione haeretica constituti; Ep. 
204. 5 de quibus [mortibus] solent detestabiles et abominabiles esse multis etiam suis. 

4 E.g. Leclercq Af. chret. ii pp. 79, 81. 

5 It is improbable that nomina is here used in the Christian sense of ‘a list of 
saints’, or ‘a list of martyrs’ relics’. For this signification see G. Rabeau Le culte 
des saints dans [ Afr. chrét, (Paris 1903 p. 20f), Lejay in the Revue d’ Hist. et de Litt, 
relig. (Series 1) viii p. 598, also the Bulletin de I’ Acad. des Inser. et B. L. April 
1919, PP 142, 144. 
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names are not odiosa in themselves, but odiosa as symbols of persons 
hated. It is probable that Maximus, as a grammaticus, would naturally 
have greater sympathy with what was Roman than with what was Punic, 
but the whole drift of the paragraph shews that it is the scandalous 
character of these ‘martyrs’ that arouses his disgust; to criticize their 
names after that plainly-spoken contempt for their characters is to 
descend to puerilities. It is significant that the pronoun accompanying 
nomina is masculine: nomina gui; Maximus is thinking more of the 
people than of their names. His use of the word momina is designed 
only to shew his contempt for their persons ; Augustine rather captiously 
seizes the point to emphasize the ridiculous names of the pagan deities, 
Stercutius, Pallor, and the like, and it would almost seem as if he had 
wilfully distorted Maximus’s meaning in order to score over him.’ In 
any case, there is but the one word from which the implication of 
‘aesthetic disapproval’ can be drawn ; the rest of the paragraph shews 
that Maximus did not confine himself to anything so mild. 


IV. 


If it be admitted that these ‘ martyrs’ are circumcellions, how are we 
to explain Maximus’s confusion of Donatist with Catholic? And why 
did not Augustine rebut a charge which arose from a misapprehension, 
and which he could at once have shewn to be inapplicable? For the 
first, the confusion may have been either deliberate or unconscious ; if 
the former, the implication is that Christianity is responsible for all its 
adherents, whether they be orthodox or heterodox ; if unconscious, it is 
not surprising that a pagan should be ignorant of the history and the 
divisions of the African Church. This ignorance may have resulted 
from mere uninquisitiveness, or, as in so many of the pagans of this 
same century, it may have been a wilful closing of the eyes to the 
nature, the developement, and the very presence of the religion which 
was surely driving out their own. For the second point, why Augustine 
does not formally challenge the imputation, the reply is that he did not 
think it worth while. His reply contains the words (Z/. 17. 2) (about 
these Punic people you spoke of) nescio utrum refellere debeam an silentio 
praeterire. In the end he does pass it over in silence, and for obvious 
reasons: if Maximus is so complacent in his own paganism, the 
essential is not to explain the rise and the differences of Christian sects, 
but to shake that complacency, and to this end Augustine’s letter is 
chiefly directed. The only hint that Augustine gives of his unwilling- 


1 Farrar Paganism and Christianity p. 10 describes Augustine’s reply as ‘ ill- 
tempered’; I must reluctantly agree with him. The attack on paganism is justified, 
but the rather brusque and offensive tone is not. 
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ness to be charged with the shortcomings of Namphamo and the others, 
is found in the phrase at the efd of his letter, .Christiant catholict 
(Zp. 17. 5)-' Catholic Christians do not worship any dead men; 
Donatists may do so, but Catholics do not. The word ‘Catholic’ is 
emphatic, and surely for no other reason than thus to draw a distinction 
which his correspondent had either overlooked or wilfully neglected. 

There are several minor arguments which may be here summarized 
in support of the contention that it was at Donatism that Maximus was 
aiming, and not at Catholicism. These are :— 

1. Madaura, in the heart of Numidia, was in the very region where 
the circumcellion fury broke out (Aug. Z/. 58. 1 eo terrarum unde dona- 
tistarum furor exortus est, id est in media Numidia). 

2. Maximus was in a district in which Punic was still spoken ; or, 
more accurately, he had been born in such.? It was to this Punic- 
speaking population that circumcellionism most appealed; Augustine 
tells us that they understood only Punic.* The probabilities are, then, 
that it would be Donatism rather than Catholicism which would attract 
the attention and the criticisms of Maximus. 

3. There is known to have been a Donatist church in Madaura: the 
insistence on Catholicism in many of the Christian inscriptions found in 
Madaura shews the necessity of distinguishing the adherents of the two 
parties.* 

4. During the period in which the present theory would place these 
martyrs, Donatism was numerically much stronger than Catholicism. 
Possidius tells us that at the time of Augustine’s ordination the Catholic 
Church was in a state of inferiority and subjection’; by the year 411, 


' The sentence is apposite: me te hoc lateat et in sacrilega conuicia inprudentem 
trahat, scias a Christianis catholicis, quorum in uestro oppido etiam ecclesia constituta 
est, nullum coli mortuorum. 

2 Aug. Ep. 17. 2 te certe ibt natum, ubi huius linguae cunabula recalent. There is, 
of course, no implication in the first member of this sentence that Maximus was 
living in his birthplace, but I think the point of the latter portion and the present 
tense in vecalent demands that Maximus should be still in the town where he was 
born. Then, too, the phrase ubi. .. recalent is quite suitable to Madaura, in spite 
of its being a centre of Roman culture and education : among the 305 names found 
on its inscriptions, thirty-two are Punic (Mesnage Romanisation de ? Afrique {Paris 
1913] p. 117). ‘ 

5 Aug. passim, e.g. Ep. 108. 14 per Punicum interpretem. 

* E.g.the famous epitaph of Placentinus, the bishop of Madaura contemporary 
with Augustine, who urbem in catolica florenter rexit (Gsell Inscr. lat. 2757; see for 
the emphasis on catolica Monceaux Comptes-rendus Acad. Inscr. for 1915 p. 32); 
cf. Gsell 2762 Peregrinus Presviter Religionis Katolice. 

5 Possid. Vit. 7 after Augustine’s ordination /enare in Africa ecclesia catholica exorsa 
est caput, quae multo tempore illis conualescentibus haereticis praecipueque rebaptizante 
Donati parte, maiore multitudine Afrorum, seducta et pressa et oppressa iacebat ; cf. 


Aug. c. Litt. Petil. 2. 184 Catholics in Hippo (about the time of Julian) refused 
bread, because Catholicorum sbi paucitas erat. 
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if not before, Augustine could say that the superiority had now passed 
over to his own party, although consular Numidia still shewed a pre- 
ponderance of Donatists.' It adds to the interest and the probability 
of our contention that, about the same time, the Council of Carthage 
of 348 gives evidence of the growth of such cults as that which Maximus 
deplores, by forbidding suicide-martyrs to be held in veneration. 

5. The presence of a woman, Saname or Sanae, among these circum- 
cellions is explained and justified by the fact that their hooligan-bands 
were composed of both women and men.? We know from inscriptions 
at least one other female martyr among the Donatists, Robba, sister 
of Honoratus, Donatist bishop of Aquae Sirenses, killed in 434 by the 
‘traditores’, and object of a cult at Ala Milaria (Benian). 


V 


In order to complete the argument and anticipate further objections, 
it is now necessary briefly to consider those inscriptions which contain 
mention of any of the four names Miggo or Miggin, Saname, Namphamo, 
or Lucitas. The epigraphical evidence is not all equally satisfactory, 
but on the whole it favours our interpretation, and besides adds a further 
conclusion. 

Miggo. This name is found in several inscriptions: Gsell 2965, 
found at Hr. el Hamacha‘; C. Z. Z. viii 18656 at Ain Beida; another 
found at Tixter, between Setif and Algiers.’ In Gsell 2965, Miggin 
is found in company with Mettun, Donatus, Baric, Felix, Iader, and 
Stiddin ; in C. ZZ. 18656, in company with Donatus and Baric. With 
the exception of Donatus and Felix, which were names well known in 
Donatist history, these names are Punic*; the likelihood is that they 
belong to Donatists. Certainly Gsell 2965 ends NOMINA M\PTIRV PERF, 
which Gsell and Monceaux follow de Rossi in emending martyrum 
perfectorum, i.e. martyres probati, uindicati, martyrs officially recognized 
and canonized by the Church. But there is nothing to shew that the 
phrase martyres perfecti or probati is exclusively Catholic; if the — 
Catholics gave recognition to their martyrs, among whom were some 

1 Ep. 129. 6 theresare places ubi nostrorum .. . clericorum et laicorum longe maior 
est numerus et maxime in proconsulari prouincia, quamquam excepta Numidia consu- 
lari etiam in ceteris prouinciis Africanis nostrorum numero facillime superentur, . 

2 See e.g. Unit. Eccl. 50 ebriosi greges uagorum et uagarum, 

8 See Leclercq op. cit. i p. 351; Monceaux Hist. litt. iv pp. 472, 480. 


4 This inscription is C. J. L. viii 10686 + 16741 ; on it see the discussion in Mon- 
ceaux Mém. Acad. Inscr. xii 1 p. 210 (no 254). 


5 This is most accessible in Leclerq 4/r. chrét. i pp. 289-290, where will be found 
some further references to Miggin. 

6 See Toutain Les cités romaines de la Tunisie pp. 169 ff. for this and the other 
names discussed. 
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who had been slain by the Donatists, the practice is likely to have been 
equally prevalent on the other side. Leclercq reminds us that the 
distinction between heretics and orthodox is extremely hard to draw’ ; 
here there seems no reason for holding that this company of martyrs 
with its significant Punic names is other than Donatist. This inscrip- 
tion dates from the year 359, and therefore gives an additional support 
to the theory I have advanced of the period when Namphamo and his 
companions suffered. 

The name Miggo or Miggin is very common in North Africa; there 
have been inscriptions bearing this name found at Theveste, E] Hamacha, 
Aioun Berrich, Ain-el-Ksar, and Kerbert-Oum-el-Ahdam’; it may be 
the same name which is found in the form Miggenius or Megenius.* 
While this prevalence renders the identification of our Miggo with the 
Miggo of these inscriptions very problematical, the inscriptions shew at 
least that the cult of one Miggin or Miggo was very widespread. It 
may safely be asserted, then, that Miggo cannot be called a product of 
Madaura ; all we can safely assert is that his cult was practised in 
Madaura, as well as in many other places. 

Saname. This spelling is supported by the evidence of Goldbacher’s 
manuscripts, but whether the correct form is this or Sazae I cannot be 
certain. Various names attested in the inscriptions may be the same 
as it: Sanae in Gsell 918, from Thagaste; Sanam (id. 919, 1006), 
Sanamt (2315), Sacnam (1535), Sahnamt, Sahnaim (1901), Sanais (125), 
and Sene (1575). If these names be identical and refer to the one 
person, then again the cult is widespread and not properly peculiar to 
Madaura. 

Namphamo. This was a very common name; it is found in Gsell, 
numbers 595, 668, 1069, 1616, 1813, 1984, 2018, 2226, 2635(?), 2709; 
the unaspirated form Mampamo is given by numbers 806, 1562, while 
similar names are found, such as Vampame, Namphama, Namphamina. 
Here, again, there is doubt whether the inscriptions bearing Vamphamo 
or Wampamo refer to the same martyr, but once more there is evidence, 
if they do, that the cult is widespread, and not local. 


1 Leclercq of. cit. i p. 361: ‘la distinction entre hérétiques et orthodoxes devient 
extrémement délicate ’. 

2 Monceaux Enquéte sur PEpigraphie .. . p. 210. 

8 Megenius at Theveste, C.J. L. viii 16660; Miggines, a fossor, is mentioned in 
the Vienna C. S. E. L. vol. lii p. 440, 8. Miggin is further known as the name of 
several bishops: Migginem episcopum Elephantiarensem (Aug. In Ps. 36, S. 2, 20; 
c. Gaud. 2. 7. 7), Miggin Edistianensis (present at the Conference of 411), Miggin 
Nobensis (Notit. Mauret. Caesar. 93), Miggin Vagalitanus (also present at the Con- 
ference of 411); Miggin is found in the Martyrol. Hieron, on April 17, 18, and 27, 
and December 2, 4, and Io. 

4 See examples quoted in Toutain of. cit, p. 176. 
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Lucitas. There seems to be no other occurrence of this name, for 
which Monceaux gives the nominative Zucita.' In Gsell Musee de 
Tebessa p. 12 (= C.L.Z,. viii 17653; Monceaux Enguéle sur l’épigr. 
chr. de l’ Afr. chrét. p. 72) there is an inscription [Aic memoria sanctorum] 
Siloant, Primi, Donati, Tunnini, Felicis, Luccatis, et Iahinis; it was 
found at Ain Zoui, south-east of Khenchela, and, from the names, is 
probably Donatist. Our Lucitas may be the same as this Luccas,? but 
it is doubtful. 

At any rate, this epigraphical evidence, if at all valid, would seem to 
suggest that this group of martyrs has no right to be called exclusively 
‘Madauran’. Miggin and Namphamo, at least, appear to have been 
venerated over a fairly extensive area, and this would render improbable 
their suffering together, either in place or in time. If this conclusion be 
accepted—and I think the probabilities are in favour of its acceptance— 
then the three statements made in the phrase ‘the martyrs of Madaura 
of the year 180’ must be rejected as false: these four persons were not, 
strictly speaking, ‘ martyrs’, but circumcellions, and martyres non facit 
poena, sed causa; the cult given them by the Donatists seems, on the 
whole, too general to allow of their being described as only ‘ Madauran’; 
and, finally, the date 180 must be set aside for one somewhere about 
the middle of the fourth century.* 

J. H. Baxter. 


OPTATUS. 


One of the most important sources for the religious history of the 
fourth century is the work of Optatus bishop of Milevis Against the 
Donatists. The author purports, as is well known, to base his account 
of the early stages of the Donatist controversy upon official documents, 
and the value of his work as a whole obviously depends upon our view 
of the character of those official documents cited by him: are they 
forgeries or not? Seeck, in an early study of the history of Optatus, 
concluded that many of these documents were indeed forgeries,* and on 
the basis of Seeck’s article, Batiffol, in his recent book, Za Paix Con- 
stantinienne et le Catholicisme (Lecoffre, Paris, 1914), still refuses to 


1 Hist. litt. del Afr. chrét. iii p. 543- 

2 Or Luccatis? I find this suggestion has already been made by Alfaric, L’Evolu- 
tion intell. de s. Aug. i p. 16, note 3. 

8 They may have suffered death under Count Taurinus, about 340, or in the 
tempora Macariana (347-348), but without further evidence it is impossible to give 
a more precise date than that above. 

4 Otto Seeck Quellen und Urkunden iiber die Anfange des Donatismus, Z.K.G. x 
(1889) pp. 506-568. 
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admit the genuineness of many of these ‘sources’. Unfortunately, 
however, he has not subjected these documents to any careful recon- 
sideration. Duchesne in his elaborate study Ze Dossier du Donatisme' 
contended that all the documents cited by Optatus are genuine, and the 
conclusions of Duchesne have been in large measure accepted by 
Seeck in a later monograph to which Batiffol does not refer, but Seeck 
still insists (i) that the original petition of the Donatists to Constantine 
is a forgery (Optatus i 22, ed. Ziwsa in C.S. Z.Z. p. 25), (ii) that the 
letter of Constantine to Aelafius is a forgery (Ziwsa pp. 204 sqq.), 
(iii) that the mission of the bishops Eunomius and Olimpius (i 26, Ziwsa 
p. 28) is an invention and that their sententia is a forgery. 

As regards (i) this document has been accepted as genuine by 
Monceaux ( Histoire littéraire de l Afrique chrétienne etc. v p. 14, Paris 
1920), and discussed by Dom John Chapman (Donatus the Great and 
Donatus of Casae Nigrae, Revue Bénédictine, January 1909). There 
can hardly remain any question of its authenticity. It is unnecessary 
to consider it further here. But admittedly there are serious difficulties 
in the case of (ii) and of (iii). The relevant facts may be briefly recalled : 
on the appeal of the Donatists, forwarded by the Proconsul Anulinus 
in a letter dated April 15, 313, Constantine resolutely refused to act as 
judge in a purely ecclesiastical matter: he therefore referred the ques- 
tion of Caecilian’s guilt to a council in Rome which was presided over 
by the pope Miltiades or Melchiades. The decision of Miltiades 
{October 2, 313, cf. Augustine ad Donatistas post collationem 56) is 
given by Optatus as follows (I. c. 24): 

‘Cum constiterit Caecilianum ab his qui cum Donato venerunt iuxta 
professionem suam non accusari nec a Donato convictum esse in aliqua 
parte constiterit, suae communioni ecclesiasticae integro statu retinen- 
dum merito esse censeo.’ . 

The authenticity of this declaration has not, it would seem, been 
questioned, although, as Ziwsa remarks, ‘unde haec sumpserit Optatus 
non constat.’ 

With the decision of this council the Donatists were not content: 
they appealed once more to Constantine, who summoned a new council 
in Gaul, at Arles, which confirmed the decision of the Pope. It is into 
this framework that the challenged documents must be fitted. 

In the first place it is necessary to consider whence came the bishops 
who were summoned to the Roman council. Optatus (c. 23) writes :— 

‘Et tamen dati sunt iudices Maternus ex Agrippina civitate (Cologne), 


1 Mélanges @ Archéologie et d'Histoire publiés par 1 Ecole francaise de Rome x 
(1890) pp. §89-650. 

2 Otto Seeck Urkundenfalschungen des 4. Jahrhunderts. I, Das Urkundenbuch 
des Optatus, Z.K.G. xxx (19¢9) pp. 181-227. 
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Reticius ab Augustoduno civitate (Autun), Marinus Arelatensis (Arles). 
Ad urbem Romam ventum est ab his tribus Gallis et ab aliis quindecim 
Italis .. The complete list follows: ‘ Miltiades episcopus urbis 
Romae, et Reticius et Maternus et Marinus episcopi Gallicani, et 
Merocles a Mediolano, Florianus a Sinna, Zoticus a Quintiano, Stennius 
ab Arimino, Felix a Florentia Tuscorum, Gaudentius a Pisis, Constan- 
tius a Faventia, Proterius a Capua, Theophilus a Benevento, Sabinus 
a Terracina, Secundus a Praeneste, Felix a Tribus Tabernis, Maximus 
ab Ostia, Euandrus ab Ursino, Donatianus a Foro Claudii.’ (c. 24) ‘ His 
decem et novem considerantibus episcopis causa Donati et Caeciliani 
in medium missa est.’ 

This list presents many difficulties: apart from the three Gallic sees, 
Milan, Rimini, Florence, Pisa, Faenza,’ in the north of Italy can be 
identified with certainty ; so in the south can Capua, Beneventum, 
Terracina, Praeneste, Ostia, and Forum Claudii (= Oriolo). On Tres 
Tabernae Harnack remarks (Die Mission und Ausbreitung des Chris- 
tentums in den ersten drei Jahrhunderten vol. ii 3rd edn., Leipzig 1915, 
p. 261 n. 7)‘ Der Bischof steht zwischen dem von Praeneste und dem 
von Ostia ; also ist Tres Tabernae an der Via Appia gemeint, und nicht 
einer der anderen Platze dieses Namens’. Ursinum is quite unknown : 
‘Man sucht es’, writes Harnack, ‘in der Umgegend Roms, aber ich 
kenne keinen Ort dieses Namens. Eine Verschreibung (Urdinum) ist 
nicht anzunehmen’ (oc. cit. p. 262 n. 4). Quintianum is also unknown : 
‘Wohl = Quintiana an der Kiiste nérdlich von Centumcellae’, suggests 
Harnack (p. 261 n. 8). .On ‘Sinna’ Harnack queries ‘Cesena? Siena ? 
Segni?’ (p. 261) ; Lanzoni writes* ‘I1 Baldoino nell’ edizione di Parigi 
del 1569 (p. 136) interpretd Cinna o Sinna per Caesena, ed ebbe I’ ap- 
provazione del Baronio (Amnaies ad an. 313 nn. 24-25), degli scrittori 
cesenati, e anche di estranei, perfino toscani (cf. Lami Monumenta Eccl. 
Florentinae ii 697 ; Ughelli Ztada Sacra iii? 527 in nota), e dello Ziwsa. 
Ma il primo editore del 1549 spiegd Sinna per Saena, e questa spiega- 
zione che non dispiacque all’ Ughelli (ii? 702) e al Lami é ritenuta 
certa e sicura dal canonico Vittorio Lusini (J conjini storici del vescovado 
di Siena in Bullett. senese di storia patria an. 1898, p. 337), dal padre 
Placido Lugano (San Miniato a Firenze in Studi religiosi an. 1902, 
P- 491, nota 2), dal conte Pietro Piccolomini (Votizie di scavi nel terri- 
torio senese in Bullett. sentse di storia patria an. 1901, p. 135 nota), e da 
monsignor Duchesne (Hist. anc. de /Egilise ii p. 111, n. 2). Certo 
Y opinione del Baronio @ insostenibile, perché nell’ antichita Cesena fu 
denominata Caesena, Cesena, Cesina ecc., mai Sena o Sina. La sen- 


1 Cf. Lanzoni J Primord: della chesa Faéntina. Faenza, 1906. 
2 Francesco Lanzoni Le Origini delle Diocesi antiche d’Italia (= Studi e Testi 35), 
Roma, 1923, Pp. 355-356. 
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tenza del primo editore di Ottato Milevitano @ certamente la pit pro- 
babile. Si noti che nel sinodo del 313 furono pure presenti i vescovi di 
Firenze e di Pisa, due citta, come Siena, della Tuscia Annonaria.’ * 

It thus seems probable that the list consists of (i) the three Gallic 
sees, (ii) seven northern sees, (iii) those in the neighbourhood of Rome 
or in south Italy: the bishop of the capital acted as president of the 
council. 

We can now turn to the letter of Constantine to Aelafius. It has 
often been contended that the name Aelafius is corrupt ; if the docu- 
ment is genuine, Duchesne has shewn that the letter must be addressed 
to a vicarius of Africa.2 The succession of the vicarii of Africa at this 
time has been discussed inter alios by Voelter,’ Duchesne,‘ Pallu de 
Lessert,® and Seeck.® With that discussion we are only indirectly con- 
cerned. The occurrence of the name of Aelafius in this letter is 
adduced by Seeck as evidence that the document is a forgery, but it 
is important to note two points. (i) We know that Patricius was vicar 
early in 313 (Pallu de Lessert ii p. 158), and that Aelius Paulinus 
(Verus ?) (cf. Augustine ¢. 88, and on this Pallu de Lessert ii pp. 164- 
165) was vicar at any rate late in 314: it is thus not impossible that 
early in 314 there did intervene a vicar with the name of Aelafius.’ 
(ii) The name itself ‘n’a rien de plus extraordinaire que ceux de 
Eumalius, de Philomatius, de Musuphilus etc.... C’était la mode, on 
le sait, au 1v® siécle de s’affubler de cognomina plus ou moins prétentieux 
& forme grecque.’* At least, Duchesne’s proposal to alter the name 
Aelafius to Aelius Paulinus, would appear very hazardous. From these 
two points the conclusion may, I think, be drawn that in itself the 


1 ‘Nessuno degli eruditi, che io sappia, ha pensato a Sena gallica (oggi Seni- 
gallia), forse perché l’antico vescovo di questa citta veniva detto e sottoscrivevasi 
Senogalliensis.’ Lanzoni p. 355. 

2 In his article published in the Mélanges de ? Ecole de Rome, 1890; and see 
Pallu de Lessert La compétence respective du proconsul et du vicaire d’ Afrique dans les 
démélées donatistes. Mémoires de la Société nationale des Antiquaires de France \x 
p. 17 and Fasies des Provinces Africaines ii p. 160. 

3 Der Ursprung des Donatismus, Freiburg i. Br., 1883, p. 175. 

4 In Mélanges del Ecole de Rome, 1890. 

5 Fastes des Provinces Africaines tome ii partie I, Paris, 1901. 

6 In Z. K. G. xxx (1909). For Seeck’s list of vicarii cf. pp. 201-202. 

7 But if, as would seem probable, the agens vices praefectorum practorio—a 
temporary substitute for the praefect—-was an appointment distinct from that of 
the permanent and independent vicarius of a diocese, then Aelafius may have held 
the former office, and there would be no necessity to include his name in the list ot 
vari. For the agentes vices praefectorum practorio of the period of Constantine see 
E. Cuq Les Vice-Préfets du Prétoire in Nouvelle Revue historique de droit francais et 
étranger xxiii (1899) pp. 393-400. 

® Pallu de Lessert ii p. 160, n. 5. 
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occurrence of the name Aelafius in this letter is not of necessity any 
evidence of forgery. 

The document begins as follows: ‘Iam quidem antehac cum 
perlatum fuisset ad scientiam meam apud Africam nostram plures vesano 
furore vanis criminationibus contra se invicem super observantiam 
sanctissimae legis catholicae discedere coepisse, dirimendae dissensionis 
huiuscemodi causa placuerat mihi ut ad urbem Romam tam Caecilia- 
nus Carthaginiensis episcopus contra quem vel maxime universi saepe me 
convenerunt’ etc.’ ‘Clearly forgery,’ says Seeck ; ‘it was not sumour, but 
a former petition from the Donatists which had raised the dispute’ ; 
but surely that petition had been forwarded to the emperor together 
with a covering letter by the Proconsul Anulinus? It was no point, 
urges Seeck, sanctissimae legis catholicae : it was but a disputed episcopal 
election that was in question ; but Constantine’s refusal to judge the 
matter and the calling of the Roman council shew the emperor’s own 
view. ‘ Saefe?, only twice up to this time’, says Seeck: but how do 
we know that the Donatists did not petition Constantine many times 
during their presence in the capital for the Roman council? It is 
frankly not with arguments such as these that a forgery can be proved. 

Of the passage which follows, however, I am not aware that any one 
as yet has even attempted an explanation. Slightly abbreviated it runs 
thus : ‘Nam etiam ad supradictam urbem Romam nostram quosdam 
episcopos ex Galliis ire praeceperam ut tam hi ... sed et sep/em eiusdem 
communionis quam etiam urbis Romae eéfiscofi atque illi, qui cum hisdem 
cognoscerent, possent rei quae videtur esse commota finem debitum 
adhibere’ etc. On sepfem von Soden, in his edition of the text,? 
remarks ‘Die Zahl muss auf Verderbnis beruhen’; on eféiscopi O. R. 
Vassall-Phillips (Zhe Work of St Optatus bishop of Milevis against the 
Donatists, Longmans, 1917, p. 384) comments ‘ The MS reads episcopi ; 
of course this is a mistake’, and emends the text, reading episcopus. 
I would suggest that the text is correct as it stands. I am not trained 
in the study of the constitutional history of the Church, but it is common 
knowledge that at the Council of Nicaea there was granted by the sixth 
canon to the bishop of Alexandria authority over the bishops in Egypt, 
Libya, and Pentapolis, accgrding to ra dpxaia Oy, ered) Kai TO ev TH 
“‘Popy ericxdrw toito civnbés éorw. How far the bishop of Rome 
possessed rights over bishops in Italian provinces is uncertain: the 
question is fully discussed by K. Liibeck in his valuable work Reichs- 
einteilung und kirchliche Hierarchie des Orients bis zum Ausgang des glen 


1 I have italicized certain words on which Seeck has based his criticism of the 
letter. 

2? Urkunden zur Entstehungsgeschichte des Donatismus (= Lietzmann’s Kleine 
Texte, etc., No. 122), Bonn, 1913, p. 16, n. 3. 
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Jahrhunderts( = Kirchengeschichtliche Studien herausgegeben von Knopfler, 

Schrirs und Sdralek Band v Heft iv Miinster 1901) pp. 114-158, 
especially pp. 129 sqq. Jt would take us far from our subject to 
reconsider the whole question here, but I would suggest that the phrase 
urbis Romae episcopi = those bishops who received their consecration 
from Rome. The words atgue illi gui cum hisdem cognoscerent = the 
bishops of South Italy. If this view is possible—and it must be left to 
specialists in the constitutional history of the Church to decide the 
question—our document distinguishes three groups of bishops who 
were present at the Roman Council of 313: (i) the three Gallic bishops, 
(ii) the group of seven north Italian bishops which we have previously 
discussed, (iii) the bishops consecrated from Rome and the south 
Italian bishops. If this is the true view the authenticity of the docu- 
ment can surely hardly be doubted. 

Minor objections of Seeck may be passed over, but two on which he 
lays great stress remain. The document reports the acquittal of 
Caecilian by the bishops, and proceeds ‘ eosque potius causae obnoxios 
esse dicentes (sc. the bishops of the Roman council) qui contra 
Caecilianum quaedam putaverunt commovere adeo ut istud post 
iudicium habitum Africam ipsos remeasse frohiberent’. Seeck objects 
that the bishops had no such power, and von Soden, who remarks 
(p. 17) that such a prohibition is not mentioned elsewhere in our 
authorities, proposes to read prohiberem. But in these early days of 
Constantine’s rule it would not seem improbable that a suggestion made 
to the emperor by the bishops should be represented by: him as 
a decision on their part: he would not interfere in ecclesiastical matters, 
but support with his authority the bishops’ view. This consideration 
leads us to Seeck’s cardinal objection to the letter: he regards it as 
impossible that Constantine should have directed the representatives of 
both parties summoned to the council at Arles to travel through the 
African provinces, then to cross the straits to Spain and journey by land 
to Gaul: no one, he says, would think of choosing the land route in the 
heat of summer, when a sea voyage was the natural course. But if the 
vicarius had begun by collecting the hostile representatives from 
the western provinces, they would all have yltimately met in Carthage ; 
if the council at Rome thought it dangerous to allow the Donatist 
advocates to return to Africa at all, Constantine may well have been 
anxious to avoid a gathering of the rival forces in the African capital. 
He thus directed that the vicarius should start collecting his bishops in 
Byzacena and work westwards to the remote province of Mauretania. 
Constantine’s diplomatic arrangement could hardly be avowed: the 


emperor pleads the advantage of the ‘short sea passage’ secured by the 
adoption of this route. 
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This view of the Roman council—that the Donatist representatives 
should not be allowed to return to Africa—may also serve to explain (iii) 
the mission of the bishops Eunomius and Olimpius which Seeck regards 
as an invention. At Arles the judgement of the Roman council was 
confirmed, and Donatus was thereafter still forbidden to return to 
Africa.’ In a defective passage of Optatus (i 26) we read ‘ Donatus 
petiit ut ei reverti licuisset . . . ad Carthaginem accederet’. This 
passage was quoted from Optatus by the Donatists in the conference of 
411 and, it appears, was there read ‘ut ei reverti licuisset et ad Cartha- 
ginem accederet (cf. Augustine Breviculus Collationis cum Donatistis 
xx 38). The Benedictine edition of Augustine’s works, however, 
prefers to read here ‘et mec ad Carthaginem accederet ’, and this reading 
Vassall-Phillips adopts into the text of Optatus and translates ‘ At the 
same time Donatus also asked that he might be allowed to return, and 
promised that he would not go to Carthage’. Ziwsa apparently con- 
siders that at this time Donatus was given leave to return to Africa 
provided that he did not go to Carthage: he would thus read after 
‘licuisset’ (ad ea mandatum ne) ad Carthaginem accederet. So far. as 
I can see the passage in Augustine gives no support to the view that the 
request of Donatus to return—whether to Carthage or to Africa is for 
this purpose immaterial—was granted by the emperor: the course of 
events shews, I think, that Ziwsa’s conjectural emendation of the text 
of Optatus cannot be accepted. The next move of Donatus points to 
the conclusion either that his request had been refused, or at least 
that Donatus was well aware that it would not be granted. But if Ae 
were not allowed to return to Africa, neither should his rival: Donatus 
therefore instigated one of his supporters, Filuminus,? to suggest that in 
the interest of peace Caecilian should also be detained in Italy. 
Constantine accepted the proposal and Caecilian was kept at Brixia. With 
both bishops under his control Constantine thought that a new bishop of 
Carthage might be consecrated: this is the purpose of the mission 
of Eunomius and Olimpius. For forty days the scandalous violence of 
party passion prevented any action on the part of the imperial envoys: 
they regarded their task as hopeless ; they solemnly declared ‘ illam esse 
catholicam quae esset in toto orbe terrarum diffusa et sententiam decem 
et novem episcoporum iamdudum datam dissolvi non posse’ (c. 26), and 
then took ship for Italy. 

To the form of the bishop’s declaration objection has been raised : 


1 Cf. letter of Constantine to the bishops after Arles: ‘ceterum direxi meos 
homines qui eosdem infandos deceptores religionis protinus ad comitatum meum 
perducant ut ibi degant’. 

2 On Philumenos cf. Bulletin de la Societé nationale des Antiquaires de France 
1914 pp. 209-211 (Batiffol) pp. 217-220 (Martroye). 
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if their mission really falls after the Council of Arles, it has been urged, 
they must have referred to the decision of that Council and not to the 
judgement of the Roman synod. But the objection is surely of no 
weight: the episcopal envoys were probably themselves Italians, for 
whom, as indeed probably for African Christians, the authority of 
a council presided over by the bishop of Rome was greater than that 
of a Gallic council, and in any event the bishops at Arles had only con- 
firmed the judgement of Rome and had left to the bishop of Rome the 
publication of their decision.’ Optatus, at the close of his account of 
the bishops’ mission, writes: ‘ De his rebus habemus volumen actorum, 
quod si quis voluerit in novissimis partibus legat.’ That appendix is 
lost, but I see no reason for doubting that Optatus had good authority 
for his statements. 

I believe that we are justified in concluding that all the documents 
reproduced or cited by Optatus in his history are indeed authentic: the 
present attempt to interpret them may be misconceived, but I am con- 
vinced that it is through interpretation, and not through rejection, of 
the documents that the literary problem must be solved.’ 


Norman H. Baynes. 


1 ‘Rome est un centre de communion. Elle est aussi un centre de communica- 
tions. Elle recoit les renseignements et elle les transmet; c’est par son inter- 
médiaire que les informations passent d’une église a l’autre.’ Turmel Histoire du 
Dogme de la Papauté Paris 1908 p. 130, and on the letter of the bishops of 
Arles, ibid. pp. 197-198. For the date of the mission of Eunomius and Olimpius 
cf. F, Martroye La Répression du Donatisme et la Politique religieuse de Constantin 
et de ses Successeurs en Afrique in Mémoires de la Soci¢té nationale des Antiquaires de 
France 8me Série tome iii 1913 pp. 23-140 at pp. 24-25; but I cannot accept 
Martroye’s view as to the sententia of the bishops, sid. p. 25, n. 1. 

2 If the interpretation here proposed should be accepted, it might tend, as 
against Turmel Histoire du Dogme de la Papauteé (Paris, 1908) pp. 186-188, 478-479, 
to shew that the jurisdiction of the Bishop of Rome did not at this time embrace 
the whole of Italy, and to support the view of Professor Turner (i) that the words 
ut in suburbicaria loca sollicitudinem gerat do belong to the original text of the 
version of Caecilian (C. H. Turner Ecclesiae occidentalis monumenta antiquissima i 
fasc. I pars ii 1904 p. 120; for the opposite view cf. Turmel of. cit. p. 479, n. 1), 
and (ii) that Rufinus (C. H. Turner ibid. p. 197) does depend upon Caecilian. 
Further, it might be of some assistance in determining in this connexion the 
meaning of the phrase suburbicaria loca (Caecilian) or suburbicariae ecclesiae (Rufinus). 
It would appear to me, in any event, an uncritical proceeding to attempt to define 
the jurisdiction of the Bishop of Rome in the ante-Nicene period by reference to 
the late and confused Syriac notice printed and translated by Schwartz Athanasiana 
VI in Nachrichten von der kin. Gesellschaft der Wiss. 2u Géttingen, Philologisch- 


‘historische Klasse 1905 p. 279, as does Ella Heckrodt Die Kanones von Sardika aus 
der Kirchengeschichte erldutert (= Jenaer historische Arbeiten Heft viii) Bonn 1917 
p. 71. 
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LA PRIMA CATHEDRA EPISCOPATUS DU CONCILE 
D’ELVIRE: REPONSE A M. JULICHER. 


Dans la Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte, t. XLII, 1923, p. 44-49, 
M. Adolf Jiilicher discute l’interprétation que j’ai proposée (_/. Z:.S. xxiii 
263 ff) du canon 58 du concile d’Elvire, et je ne puis que le remercier 
de sa courtoisie d’abord, de ses objections ensuite. Les difficultés 
qu'il m’oppose, et que je vais examiner, me permettront de verifier et, 
jespére, de confirmer mon interprétation. 

Je rappelle tout de suite le texte litigieux :— 


Placutt ubique et maxime in eo loco, in quo prima cathedra constituta est 
episcopatus, ut interrogentur hi qui communicatorias litteras tradunt, an 
omnia recte habeant suo testimonio comprobata.’ 

L’interprétation classique entend que les fidéles étrangers qui se pré- 
sentent avec les lettres de communion doivent étre interrogés sur leur foi, 
afin que l’on s’assure que cette foi est bien celle que garantit leur lettre 
de communion ; ils doivent étre interrogés partout, surtout dans le lieu 
ou a été établi le premier si¢ge de l’épiscopat, ce premier sitge de 1’épi- 
scopat étant le sitge de l’évéque dans le diocése, sinon le sitge du 
primat dans la province. Quelque obscurité qu’il y ait dans cette 
expression, 77 ¢0 loco in quo prima cathedra constituta est episcopatus, il 
n’est pas contestable pour linterprétation classique que wdigue se 
rattache & interrogentur. 

J’ai proposé, au contraire, de rattacher udigue 4 placuit, et donc 
d’entendre qu’il a été décidé partout, et surtout dans le lieu ot a été 
établi le premier siége de l’épiscopat, que les fidéles porteurs de lettres 
de communion doivent étre interrogés, etc. M. Jiilicher a trés exacte- 
ment compris ma pensée. Nous n’avons pas dans le canon 58 une 
résolution nouvelle et, propre au concile d’Elvire, mais l’adoption par le 
concile d’Elvire d’une mesure introduite déja partout dans la catholicité 
et en particulier 4 Rome. Plus précisément, le concile adopte une 
décision prise partout et prise spécialement 4 Rome, Rome étant dans 
ma pensée le point de convergence de ce que Optat appellera le commer- 
cium formatarum. M. Jiilicher n’a pas de réserve de principe 4 faire sur 
mon argumentation: seule ma conclusion, concernant la fonction de 
Rome dans le commercium formatarum, lui semble empreinte de quelque 
‘Tendenz’. 

M. Jiilicher me permettra de me défendre contre cette critique. Que 
l’Fglise de Rome fut autour de I'an 300 le point de ralliement de 


1 F, Lauchert Kanones der wichtigsten altkirchl. Conc. (1896) p. 22. 
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toute la Catholica latine, je crois qu’on peut l’affirmer sans manquer & la 
stricte objectivité. Le concile d’Arles, en 314, est un bon témoin du fait. 
Les évéques réunis 4 Arles, en effet, et qui sont d’Italie, de Gaule, de 
Bretagne, d’Espagne, d’ Afrique, prennent pour premiére décision d’écrire 
au pape Silvestre, pour quoi? pour que les décisions par eux prises soient 
notifiées 4 tous les évéques par lui de préférence. 

Placuit etiam antea’ scribi ad te, qui maiores dioeceses tenes, per te potis- 
simum omnibus insinuart.* 

Notez fotissimum, qui répond bien au maxime d’Elvire. 

En téte des canons du concile d’Arles, on a une déclaration qui 
s’adresse au pape Silvestre, et qui revient 4 la précédente : 

Quid decreverimus communi consilio caritati tuae significamus, ut omnes 
sciant quid in futurum observare debeant.® 

Le concile notifie ses canons 4 l’évéque de Rome pour que tous les 
évéques sachent ce qu’ils doivent 4 l’avenir observer. Car l’évéque de 
Rome est en relations avec tous les évéques, au moins ceux dont les 
représentants sont & Arles, témoin l’usage qui veut qu’il leur notifie 
& tous chaque année la date de la prochaine féte de Paques: ‘ Juxta 
consuetudinem litteras ad omnes tu dirigas’.* Donc, de Rome une fois 
par an au moins sont adressées des lettres qui doivent toucher tous les 
évéques d’Occident, et assurer le conformisme pascal. 

Secondement, le sens que j’ai donné a l’expression /ocus in quo 
prima cathedra constituta est episcopatus n’a rien d’un anachronisme, 
M. Jiilicher me l’accorde de bonne grace. ‘Je ne conteste pas’, écrit-il, 
‘que cette phrase, si nous la trouvions dans une lettre de Cyprien ou | 
chez un antidonatiste, pourrait avoir le sens que propose B.’ Mais 
dans le canon d’Elvire M. Jiilicher nie qu’elle ait ce sens. 

En effet, dit-il, episcopatus n’est ici qu’un génitif d’apposition, un 
génitif explicatif: le méme concile dira finis mortis (37, 47, 64), fides 
credulitatis (42), honor clericatus (33)*: quand il dit cathedra episcopatus, 
il veut dire chaire épiscopale, rien de plus. On peut l’accorder 4 
M. Jiilicher.— Prima cathedra, poursuit-il, est une expression qui 
désigne office de Vévéque, prima étant 14 pour marquer le rang de 
’évéque. Le canon veut donc dire: le lieu dans lequel se trouve la 
(entendez: une) prima cathedra, c’est-a-dire un évéché. 

Ainsi, M. Jiilicher renonce a voir dans la prima cathedra (episcopatus) 
le sitge du primat de la province, et il me donne raison sur ce point ; 

1 Antea est difficile. On peut conjecturer ante omnia (comparez le maxime 
d’Elvire), ou omnia simplement. 


2 Optat. ed. Ziwsa, p. 207. Voyez ma Paix constantinienne, p. 288, et R. Sohm, 
Kirchenrecht, t. 1, p. 362. 

3 Lauchert, p. 26. * Can. 1 (p. 26). 

5 Rapprochez ruina mortis du canon 32. 
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il reprend 4 son compte l’explication de Dom Gams, que j’avais rejetée ; 
mais il ne résout pas les difficultés qu’elle implique. 

Car, 1° on ne peut produire aucun exemple de /rima cathedra 
employé, tel que, au sens de l’allemand Bistum. On ne peut produire 
davantage d’exemple, en latin,’ de cathedra désignant le sitge des 
prétres. 2°. Qui dit primus, dit primus inter pares: or éveques et 
prétres ne sont point fares, ’évéque n’est pas le primus presbyterorum. 
Donc prima cathedra (episcopatus) ne peut s’entendre qu’en opposition & 
des cathedrae (episcopatus) qui ne sont pas la premiére, et c’est ainsi 
que prima sedes en Afrique désignera le sitge du primat de la province. 
Mais en Espagne, a pareille époque, on ne trouve pas trace de primats 
provinciaux.? 

M. Jiilicher’ poursuit son argumentation. Les canons d’Elvire, pour 
dire que le concile a décidé, disent : Placuit (ou, trois fois, p/acet). Le 
canon 53 dit seul: Placutt cunctis. M. Jiilicher ne voit pas de diffé- 
rence entre la formule. p/acutt et la formule placuit cunctis. Ily ena une 
cependant. Le canon 53, en effet, a trait aux évéques qui recoivent & 
leur communion des gens excommuniés par un autre évéque, et ce sans 
Passentiment du dit évéque: le concile interdit cette pratique: Placuit 
cunctis, tous les év€éques sont d’accord pour interdire une pratique qui 
les concerne tous. 

Parce qu'il n’a pas noté cette nuance, M. Jiilicher s’étonne que, dans 
le canon 58, et dans ce canon seulement, le concile mentionne que la 
décision qu’il prend ait été prise partout: Placuit ubigue. Ainsi, dit-il, 
dans les canons d’Elvire p/acuit veut toujours dire: Nous décidons, 
sauf dans le canon 58, ot il voudra dire: On a décidé! Mais c’est 
que justement cette décision intéresse tous les évéques, puisqu’elle régle 
la réception des fidéles qui circulent avec des lettres de communion. 
Il importe que cette décision ait été prise par tous les évéques: Placuit 
cunctis nous prépare au sens de Placutt ubique. 

Non, insiste M. Jiilicher, le concile pose en régle que ces fidéles qui 


circulent avec des lettres de communion doivent étre interrogés partout, 


et surtout dans la ville od est l’évéque. Ainsi, insisterons-nous 4 notre 


1 Il en est autrement en grec. J'ai signalé l’expression de oi é« rod devrépov Opd- 
vov dans une lettre de Constantin traduite en grec par Eusébe, la lettre a Chrestus 
de Syracuse. Le canon du concile d’Ancyre, en 314, parlant des prétres qui, 
aprés étre faillis pendant la persécution, se sont ensuite réhabilités, décident qu’ils 
ne pourront plus ni offrir (le saint sacrifice), ni précher, ni remplir aucun ministére 
sacerdotal. On leur accorde seulement rs tipijs THs Kata Ti Kadédpay peréxe. Les 
actes grecs du martyre de saint Pamphile disent de lui que 7iv trav mpecBurépwv 
Kadédpay mpeoBirepos dv éddfate. Eusébe dit seulement qu’il était 77 rod xara Kacoa- 
pecav mpeoBeiov Tipp Kexoopnpévos, Euseb. Martyr. Pal. ii 2 (ed. Schwartz, p. 934). 


2 Dans les canons d’Elvire, provincia désigne ce que nous appelons le diocése d’un 
évéque. Voyez can. 19 et 24. 


ee 
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tour, il n’y aura pas de paroisse, si rurale soit-elle, oi cet interrogatoire 
ne doive étre institué! On pourrait croire qu’il suffit que l’évéque du 
diocése ait regu cet étranger 4 la communion, aprés l’avoir examiné: 
point du tout, i’étranger sera examiné 4 l’intérieur du diocése partout, et 
aussi bien, et surtout, dans la cité épiscopale! Ce sens donné a udigue 
devient parfaitement absurde, du moment qu’il attribue 4 la moindre 
paroisse, n’efit-elle 4 sa téte qu’un diacre, la méme compétence qu’a 
Vévéque siégeant dans sa cathedra! —M. Jiilicher l’a bien vu! ‘Das 
ubigue enthalt fiir verlassene Bergdérfer mit einigen Christenfamilien 
eine erstaunliche Zumutung’ (p. 48). Mais, explique-t-il, les territoires 
étaient grands et les évéchés rares; on devait prendre une décision 
rapide, on ne pouvait attendre le jugement de l’évéque; on avait donc 
ainsi le droit de juger sur place de l’admission de |’étranger 4 la com- 
munion ... Qui voudra croire que, autour de l’an 300, il y eut tant 
d’Eglises sans évéques et des paroisses rurales si isolées de l’évéque? 
C’est bien le cas de rappeler que le catholicisme était une religion de 
cités et que, quand il s’établissait dans une cité, cette cité avait sans 
retard son évéque: les paroisses rurales étaient des vi//ae, des fundi, 
toujours 4 portée de l’évéque." 

M. Jiilicher fait valoir une derniére raison, contre l’interprétation que 
jai proposée du canon 58. Le concile aurait donc allégué une décision 
prise dans toute la catholicité et 4 Rome: pourquoi ne prononce-t-il pas 
le nom de Rome? pourquoi se servir de la périphrase ‘iz eo loco in quo 
prima cathedra constituta est episcopatus’? Les Espagnols pouvaient-ils 
savoir quel lieu était désigné par cette périphrase ?— Je pensais avoir 
prévenu cette objection quand j’avais expliqué que wdigue, dans la 
langue de saint Cyprien et depuis, désigne toute la catholicité. On ne 
pouvait donc comprendre: Il a été décidé dans toute la catholicité et 
surtout dans le lieu ot: est l’évéque du lieu. II fallait que e¢ maxime 
annongat un lieu qui fit en fonction de toute la catholicité, et de lieu 
pareil il n’y avait que Rome. — Mais pourquoi ne pas dire tout simple- 
ment: Rome? Je réponds: II faut croire que la périphrase employée 
était suffisamment claire pour les évéques espagnols. J’ajoute que le 
concile d’Elvire entendait mettre quelque solennité dans son langage 
sur le point précis, et que sa périphrase était surtout une emphase, qui 
n’a rien d’une singularité.? 


1 Il suffira de renvoyer, pour cette vue, 4 Harnack Mission und Ausbreitung 
(1906) t. I, p. 373-397- 

2 Le concile d’Arles écrit au pape Silvestre qu’il a regretté son absence a Arles, 
mais il sait que Silvestre n’a pu s’absenter de Rome. Voici en quels termes em- 
phatiques cette chose est dite: ‘Sed quoniam recedere a partibus illis minime 
potuisti, in quibus et apostoli cotidie sedent et cruor ipsorum sine intermissione Dei 
gloriam testatur...’ Append. Optat. 4 (ed. Ziwsa, p. 207). La vénération qu’on 


avait pour Rome n’empéchait pas Arles ni Elvire de critiquer des usages recus a 
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On nous permettra, en terminant, de compléter notre exposé par une 
observation nouvelle. 

Prima cathedra est pour nous la cathedra la premiére en date de 
toutes les cathedrae épiscopales existantes. I] n’est pas question dans 
cette vue d’une primauté actuelle qui ferait de cette prima cathedra la 
prima inter pares, mais d’une primauté rétrospective qui donne 4 cette 
prima cathedra une ainesse qui n’est qu’a elle. Cette prima cathedra 
a inauguré l’épiscopat.’ 

On rapprochera cette acception de celle que le concile d’Elvire donne 
au terme frima fides. Le canon 42 mentionne ‘eos gui ad primam 


fidem credulitatis accedunt’, Le canon 58 parle de la prima cathedra 


episcopatus. Les deux expressions s’éclairent, pensons-nous, l’une 
Yautre. La profession de foi baptismale inaugure la vie chrétienne en 
chacun des baptisés ; la collation de l’épiscopat a saint Pierre a inauguré 
lépiscopat dans ’Fglise.2 La chaire de saint Pierre peut donc étre 
qualifi¢e de prima cathedra (episcopatus). 

Nous trouvons comme un écho de ce langage du concile d’Elvire 
dans un écrivain espagnol, qui naitra 4 Saragosse en 348, Prudence. 
A Rome, écrit-il, regnent les deux princes des apétres : 


Hic nempe iam regnant duo 
apostolorum principes. 
Alter vocator gentium, 
alter cathedram possidens 
primam, recludit creditas 
aeternitatis ianuas® 


Saint Pierre posséde la cathedra prima, avec le pouvoir des clés que 
lui a confiées le Christ. 


PIERRE BATIFFOL. 


Rome. Le canon 36 d’Elvire, interdisant de peindre sur les murs ‘ quod colitur et 
adoratur’, vise ou du moins atteint un usage romain, comme I’a montré L. von Sybel, 
‘Zur Synode von Elvira’, Zeitschrift fiir Kircheng. 1923 p. 243-247. 

1 Constituta est, pour M. Jiilicher, ‘bedeutet nichts weiter als sich befinden’ et 
doit étre rapproché de ‘si in fine mortis fuerint constituti’ du canon 37. Mais on 
peut penser aussi au canon 7 qui donne a constituere le sens d’une décision de 
Yautorité: ‘Si quis ... post tempora constituta acta paenitentia denuo fuerit 
fornicatus ...’ Voyez encore Optat. III 2 (p. 71): ‘Ecclesia in qua a Deo patre 
rex constitutus est Christus’. 

2 Je renvoie 4 mon article ‘Petrus initium episcopatus’, Revue des sciences 
religieuses 1924 PP. 440-493. 

8 Prudent. Peristeph. ii 459-464 (P.L. t. LX, p. 324). 
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GEORGIAN THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


Tue field of Georgian philology is one in which the workers, if we 
except scholars of native origin, are few and far between. The language 
has had the misfortune to be classed along with Basque and Etruscan, 
as being purely sué generis, and accordingly has been relegated to the 
philologist’s oddments-box, to be extracted from thence only when some 
Gordian knot is to be assailed which defies all ordinary instruments. 
Such literature as exists on the subject, otherwise than in Georgian 
itself, has been for the most part composed in Russian, and—especially 
in ecclesiastical circles—Rossica sunt, non leguntur. 

But Georgia possesses a theological literature to which accrues the 
double advantage (from the investigator’s point of view) of being both 
rich and also a virgin field. Much is preserved here, above all in Aagio- 
graphica, which is otherwise lost. Not only do the MSS contain some 
highly interesting documents of an original character, but the literature 
of translation is nearly as extensive and almost as valuable as is, e.g., the 
Armenian. Certain external circumstances may be urged which partially 
excuse the attitude of indifference which scholars have adopted towards 
Georgian affairs, such as the lack of a grammar, the unsatisfactoriness 
of the existing lexicons, etc. ; but none the less the neglect of the subject 
is a patent and highly regrettable fact. 

If we except some highly laudable investigations of certain literary 
texts and special problems,’ we have hitherto possessed only one general 
account of Georgian literature, viz. the sketch by A. S. Khakhanov.’ 
This has a strong claim to be the worst book ever written on the history 
of any literature. Every sin against the literary decalogue from plagiarism 
to bald misunderstanding of the documents is conspicuous in it. The 
ignorance of the subject on the part of scholars * in general has perhaps 
had this indirect advantage, ‘that it has left the field a saéu/a rasa upon 
which more accurate and unbiassed conceptions may be set down. The 
field was open for a good book on the subject, and this book has just 
appeared. 

The purpose of this article is to sketch the contents of vol. i of 


1 These I shall touch on below. 

2 Oterki po istorii gruzinskoi slovesnosti Moscow 1895 ff. 

5 Well exemplified in F. N. Finck’s sketch ‘ Die georgische Literatur’ in Kultur 
der Gegenwart i 7 (1906) pp. 299-310. 
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Prof. K. Kekelidze’s History of Georgian Literature, which has just 
been published at Tiflis. First, a few words about the author will not 
be out of place. Kornéli (formerly archpriest) Kekelidze is a name 
well known to liturgists and to hagiographers. A pupil, during his 
student days at the Kiev Ecclesiastical Academy, of the eminent 
Russian liturgist A. A. Dmitrievsky, his attention was turned by his 
teacher to the liturgical documents of his native literature, and his 
magister-dissertation evoked considerable attention both in Russia and 
abroad. Through observations made at the same time on various 
hagiographical documents he was able to settle the vexed problem of 
the date of Symeon the Metaphrast, and the extent of his work, by 
data from Georgian sources. Further investigations were rewarded 
by the discovery of a wholly unknown continuation of Symeon’s work 
by the hand of Joannes Xiphilinos.* Kekelidze’s next contribution— 
while a professor in the Ecclesiastical Seminary at Tiflis—was also 
liturgical, viz. the publication of a highly important xavovapiov (of the 
Jerusalem redaction) from two very ancient MSS in Swanetia,® and also 
the text of the Liturgy of St James—this latter largely at the suggestion 
of the late F. C. Conybeare. During the war he was appointed rector 
of the Tiflis Ecclesiastical Seminary, and shortly after the foundation of 
the Georgian State University, he became Professor of Georgian Litera- 
ture. In 1918 he published the first volume of his Monumenta Hagio- 
graphica Georgica, a collection of texts of fundamental importance for 
hagiographers ; while in 1920 appeared his edition of the Commentary 
of Metrophanes of Smyrna on Ecclesiastes.” Equipped with a sound 
theological and classical training, he was pre-eminently fitted to attempt 
and to achieve the task of writing the history of his native literature. 
Only those who like myself lived and worked in Tiflis sempore belli, can 
realize the difficulties, especially as regards library facilities, which dogged 


* 36K . 3QGHgE@r0 3939—M0dg . PGHIMO P0P]VSHAGodb obhaQGod, 
1 AEadO : dZgMo BFgG~Eeds : AQo~obod bobg~rdF - yhoggG6bopghob 
89dBAIS . AROMoOdboO 1923. 


2 Liturgiteskiye grusinskie pamyatniki v otetestvennykh knigokhranilishchakh Tiflis 
1908. 

3 ¢Simeon Metaphrast po gruzinskim istotnikam’ in Trudy Kievskoi Dukhovnoi 
Akademii, February 1910. Cf. Anal. Boll. xxxix 357-359. 

4 *Ioann Ksiphilin, prodolZatel’ Simeona Metaphrasta’ in Khristianskit Vostok 
i (1912) 325-357- 

5 K. Kekelidze Jerusalimskit Kanonar vit-go vieka, Tiflis 1912. 

6 K, Kekelidze Drevne-gruzinskit Arkhieratikon, Tiflis 1913, p. 1ff. English 
translation by J. O. Wardrop and F. C. Conybeare in Rev. de l’Orient chrétien 
N.S. viii 4 (Oct. 1912). 

7K. Kekelidze Targmanebay Eklesiastisay Mitropane Zmtirnel Mitropolitisa, 
Tiflis 1920. 
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the scholar there at every turn; and the eminently satisfactory result 
which Kekelidze has achieved is all the more creditable in consequence. 

The volume covers the history of Georgian Theological literature 
from the earliest times to 180r, when the country was united to the 
Russian empire. This is the natural stopping-place, as, after that date, 
the influence of Russian, and through it of European, literature became 
predominant. It forms a stout 4° volume of 695 pages. After a brief 
introductory note in German, he details the plan he intends to adopt. 
The book is divided into three parts: an introduction (pp. 3-116) ; 
authors and translators, arranged in chronological order (pp. 118-440) ; 
and the categories of Georgian literature (pp. 442-664). The scheme 
is Open to criticism,’ since it involves a certain amount of repetition 
and scattering; but in dealing with a literature, primarily translational 
in character, it is difficult to see what better plan could have been 
followed. 

After passing in review the authors who have dealt with the subject 
{par. 1) from Fr Alter (1798) to the present day, he discusses (par. 2) 
the Georgian literary language and the first beginnings of the literature, 
passes (par. 3) to the periods in the developement of the literature, and 
ends with a discussion of the literary foci within the boundaries of 
ancient Georgia and abroad. Of this section of the book I will now 
give a connected outline in my own words. 

Prof. Kekelidze marks out four stages in the developement of the 
theological literature. On the basis of the Armenian tradition about 
SS. Sahak and Mesrop, he judges the Georgian alphabet to have been 
evolved 429-437 A.D.* The oldest literary document which we possess 
dates from the end of the fifth century. It is possibly risky to trust the 
tradition to such an extent, but the indubitable fact that a considerable 
body of literature existed in the sixth century involves perforce our 
placing its émcip~it in the fifth. More dubious, perhaps, is the direct 
developement of the alphabet under the personal auspices of Mesrop. 

The first period of the literature reaches from the fifth to the middle 
of the eighth century. This was the time when Georgia was pre- 
dominantly under oriental influence; when translations of Christian 
documents were made primarily via Armenia; and though the split 
between the churches (607 a.D.) brought about a cooling of brotherly 
feelings, yet the common disaster of the Moslem invasions stilled the 
strife for the time being. Greek influence, without being entirely 
absent, was certainly intermittent, and naturally weaker than was, for 
example, that of the Syrian church. 

The second period reaches from 750 to rooo (roughly speaking). 


1 Kekelidze is conscious of this. 2 pp. 28-30. 
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This may be called the national or Georgian period xar’ éfoynv. 
Externally it is marked by a distinct rapprochement with the Byzantine 
cultural world, and a corresponding weakening of the oriental influence, 
which had been all-powerful in the first period. A distinct Armeno- 
phobe tendency makes its appearance, especially towards the end of the 
era, but literary connexions between Armenians and Georgians are not 
broken off. The Armenians, with whom the Georgians came into con- 
tact, were primarily the Chalcedonians of the western districts. These 
ultimately became Georgianized and lost their national character. 
Georgia now came to be not merely a geographical and political, but 
also a cultural entity ; it is the area in which the liturgy is celebrated in 
Georgian. From both the stylistic and the literary point of view the 
texts produced during this period are the best of which the language 
can boast: foreign influence was weak enough merely to stimulate and 
not to overpower native talent and inspiration, and the amount of 
translation accomplished seems to have been very large. From the 
geographical point of view we observe that the centre of literary activity 
shifts from eastern Georgia (K‘art‘li) to the west. In this period also 
translations from the Arabic, made in Palestinian centres, begin to bulk 
largely. 

The third period extends from ¢. 975 to 1150. This marks the acme 
of Greek or Byzantine influence, and is called by Kekelidze the Greek 
age. It is characterized chiefly by the fact that Oriental influence falls 
completely into the background. The new centres of Greek influence 
are situated for the most part outside of Georgia proper, on Athos, on 
the Black Mountain near Antioch, on Olympus in Bithynia, and the 
like. This age is marked by a Graecophile tendency which, while 
often carried to laughable extremes, developed among the translators 
a careful technique and thorough finish ; the chief masters, moreover, 
exhibit a breadth of knowledge and a catholicity of taste, which com- 
pares favourably, to say the least, with their models. At this time also 
we find a powerful leaven at work, derived from the philosophical 
revival in Byzantium in the eleventh century, which left deep traces, 
not merely on the ecclesiastical, but also on the secular literature of the 
country. 

The fourth period (1150-1600) is one of decline. The weakening of 
Byzantine influence in Georgia proper was, it is true, followed by the 
rise of a secular literature, which was deeply indebted to Persia; but 
theological production lapsed into stupor. This was largely due to the 
series of catastrophes, of which the Mongol invasion was but the 
cyclonic prelude, that burst over Western Asia in general and Georgia 
in particular. The serried lists of writers in the earlier time thin out 
into nothing during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
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The fifth period (1600-1801) is an age of revival. This was due 
partly to external stimuli in the shape of Western European influences, 
which penetrate at first through the Latin missionaries, and later (and 
much more intensively) from Russia, and partly to a revival of learning 
within Georgia itself, where the driving impulse largely came from 
members of the royal family. This stage is marked by a recrudescence 
of translation from the Armenian, to which are joined in gradually 
increasing numbers productions, original or translated from Russian 
sources. The introduction of printing into Georgia (1708/9) gave 
a distinct fillip to literary production, and the forced departure of King 
Wakhtang and his followers to the Muscovite realm merely gave rise to 
new literary centres of activity in Moscow and St Petersburg. In the 
Caucasus itself education developed and spread largely through the self- 
sacrificing efforts of King Heraclius II of Kakhetia and the Kat‘alikozi 
(Patriarch) Antoni I, the son of King Jesse, Wakhtang VI’s brother, 
though this developement was retarded by the disasters which overtook 
the monarch at the end of his reign. The annexation of Georgia by 
Russia in 1801 marks the end of the period, and original theological 
works ceased for at least two generations. 

The following section of Kekelidze’s book deals with those writers 
whose names are known to us, who were active either in the field of 
original composition or in that of translation. The list is a long one: 
from Jacob the Priest (Iakob Khucesi) in the fifth century to Iona 
Khelashvili (+ 1837), no less than seventy-seven writers’ are known to 
us, of whose works something at least is preserved in the MSS. Many 
of these were not prolific writers: one or two works exhaust the list of 
the majority; but a considerable number were prolific and persons 
of an importance which sometimes transcends the boundaries of 
literature. 

It will perhaps not be out of place to sketch the careers of four of the 
chief figures—namely, the four great protagonists of the Graecophil 
school: the Philhellene Euthymius the Athonite; his successor, the 
hellenizer of Liturgy and Scripture, George the Athonite ; the scholastic 
Ephrém Mciré ; and the philosopher Ioané Petrici. 

Euthymius the Athonite:(+1028)* was the son of John the Athonite, 
a noble of high rank at the court of David Curopalates, the prince of 
Tao. His family name was probably Khursidze. While still in middle 
life, John abandoned his family and retired to a monastery. He after- 


1 A number of others are mentioned, but either their works are not preserved, or 
else the sources of our information are unreliable. 

2 Our chief source of information about Euthymius is his life, written by George 
the Athonite, and accessible to scholars in the excellent translation of P. Peeters 
Histoires Monastiques Géorgiennes, Bruxelles 1923, pp. 13 ff. 
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wards went to the great ascetic centre of Mt Olympus in Bithynia. 
While he was here, his youngest son Euthymius (Ep't'yme) was brought 
to Constantinople as a hostage, and John, through the intercession of 
his father-in-law, who was fersona grata at the Byzantine court, was 
able to obtain his child. The boy received a careful education at his 
father’s hands. His first language was really Greek, and according to 
his Vita, it took the intercession of the B. Virgin to make him equally 
proficient in Georgian. John early set his son to work at translating 
from the Greek. Euthymius’s activities in this line, Kekelidze points 
out, began rather earlier than has hitherto been supposed, namely about 
975-977, during the time that he and his father were on Mt. Olympus. 
This naturally involves antedating Euthymius’s birth, and John’s 
departure from the Caucasus, which must have taken place ¢. 955. 
John can hardly have gone to Athos as early as 965, however, and 970 
will probably be nearer the date. In any case, the chief period of 
Euthymius’s activities in hermeneutics lies between the commencement 
of his residence on Athos and his father’s death (998). Later he was 
elected higumen of the lavra of Iviron, which his father had founded 
with the aid of his relative, the great general Tornikios (Coréaneli). 
Euthymius’s official duties robbed him of most of his leisure for his 
studies, and accordingly he resigned his office in ror2. The latter 
period of his career was not so fruitful as the earlier, but a number of 
works were then translated. Euthymius was killed in an accident at 
Constantinople in 1028. 

Euthymius’s fame as a translator was enormous among his con- 
temporaries ; but it is not altogether clear exactly on what grounds it 
rested. Kekelidze points out that from the point of view of technique 
he belongs to the older school, rather than to the later one. His 
translations are not of the literal, word-for-word type, such as Ephrém 
Mciré later practised, but are rather excerpts and abbreviations, or in 
some cases expansions, of the originals. In other words, he was an 
adapter as much as, or even more than, a translator. Probably, as 
Marr thinks, the old traditions were too strong. His language is good 
and pure, but somewhat filtered; it lacks the zest and flavour of the 
earlier work. 

It seems to me that certain external factors, which Kekelidze neglects, 
account for Euthymius’s reputation—at least to some extent. First of 
all is his own high rank. A near relative of the most famous Georgian 
warrior of his day, whose name was one to conjure with both in 
Georgia and at Byzantium, son of a noble of high rank, xryrwp and 
higumen of one of the most splendid and wealthy monasteries of the 
new ascetic dudados on Athos, intimate friend and trusted counsellor 
of the Greek emperor, it was fitting he should write, and that people 
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should read his productions with interest. In the second place, it is 
clear that his knowledge of Greek was of a highly superior quality, and 
far more thorough than had been the case with previous translators. 
Thirdly, there cannot be any doubt that he translated a large number 
of writers and works which had previously been unknown to the 
Georgians. He provided his fellow countrymen with collected editions 
of the works of Basil and of Gregory Nazianzen, which, although not 
complete, at least very largely increased the material existing in his 
native tongue. In view of the fact that only two of his productions' 
have been published, of one of which we do not possess a complete 
edition of the Greek original, it is difficult to say anything definite as to 
specific innovations in translation; but it seems that he at least made 
a beginning in assimilating Georgian sentence-structure to the Greek 
rhetorical period. 

All the above points, it seems to me, largely explain the fame of 
Euthymius among his contemporaries ; let us now see what the produc- 
tions were upon which it rested. The list of translated works contained 
in his Vita is now accessible in the Latin translation of P. Peeters, but, 
as Kekelidze points out, the evidence of the MSS shews that the list is 
far from being complete. Kekelidze has arranged the material in 
categories, and his scheme is a convenient one to follow here :— 

1. Zhe Bible. Euthymius revised the Gospels, but his version was 
rapidly displaced by that of his successor George. He also translated 
the Apocalypse and Andreas of Caesarea’s commentary on it. 

2. Apocrypha. (a) The correspondence of Abgar with our Lord; 
(4) the life of the Virgin attributed to Maximus Confessor; (c) Acta 
Lohannis Apostoli a Prochoro scripta; (d) the Clementines ; (¢) the life 
of St Pancratius (Bagrat, Pancras) of Tauromenium ; (/) Vita Andreae 
Apostoli. 

3. Exegetics. (a) The Commentary of John Chrysostom on Matthew ; 
(4) the same author on John; (c) Basil on the Psalms; (¢@) a com- 
mentary éxAoyadyv on the Apostolic writings. 

4. Dogmatics and FPolemics. Twenty-four Orations of Gregory 
Nazianzen and some works of Maximus Confessor and John of 
Damascus. ; 

5. Ascetics. The Dialogues of Gregory the Great; Isaac Syrus ; the 
KXipneé of Johannes Sinaita; Cassian ; the "H@xa of Basil the Great. 

6. Hagiographica. Sixteen lives of saints. 

Euthymius also paid some attention to liturgical matters, translating 
a short synaxary and composing a number of hymns. His work in this 
field, however, was quite overshadowed by that of his successor George. 


1 These are the Acta Iohannis Apostoli a Prochoro scripta (At onis krebuk, Tiflis 
1898, pp. 111 ff.) and the Life of St Bagrat (ed. A. A. Khakhanov, Moscow 1904). 
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He likewise compiled a short canonical collection, made up of the 
penitential canons of John the Faster and of Basil the Great, together 
with the canons of the sixth oecumenical council. 

George the Athonite,’ the successor of Euthymius in the literary 
arena, and the fourth higumen of Iviron, followed out and completed 
the work of his predecessor. He was born in the district of Trialet'i in 
about 1009. His father had been in the service of King George III, 
but was not a man of high rank. The boy was devoted by his parents 
from his birth to the monastic life. Part of his youth was passed at 
Constantinople, where he gained a thorough knowledge of Greek. 
After passing the early part of his novitiate in various monasteries of 
Southern Georgia, he went to the Black Mountain near Antioch. Here 
his teacher, George, directed his pupil’s attention to translating. About 
1040 George went to Athos, where he was warmly received by the 
brethren at Iviron ; and, after some years, he became higumen (¢c. 1046), 
and so continued for about ten years. After resigning this office, he 
travelled in the east in company with Queen Mariam, the wife of 
King Bagrat IV of Georgia. He returned to Georgia for some years, 
and then left it for Athos; but he died in Constantinople on the way 
(1066). 

George’s work, as his biographer points out, may be considered as 
a continuation and to some extent a rectification, of that of Euthymius. 
He translated some things which had not previously existed in Georgian, 
revised some others, and improved the translations of Euthymius. 

The centre of gravity in George’s literary work, in contradistinction 
to that of his predecessor, lies in his liturgical activities. This even 
holds good of his work on the Bible. He revised the Gospels, the 
Apostolic Writings, and the Psalter—i.e. those sections which were used 
in the liturgy, and his versions displaced all others in common use. 
His homiletical works comprise the Hexaemeron of Basil and the 
Orations of Gregory of Nyssa (supplementary to Euthymius), and 
Theodore of Studion’s homilies for Easter. He also translated the 
Epistles of Ignatius and some minor tractates. All these are insigni- 
ficant, however, in comparison with his works in pure liturgics. ‘These 
comprise (1) the Synaxary for the year, based on that of St Sophia ; 
(2) Gospeis for the year; (3) Aprakos (Praxapostolos); (4) the 
Menaia of the year ; (5) Sticharion ; (6) Heirmologion ; (7) Oktoichos ; 
(8) Zriodion; (9) Pentekostarion; (10) Parakletikée; (11) the ‘great’ 
Euchologion. Thus practically all the books of any importance for 
eastern liturgical practice were translated or revised by George. His 

1 We have a long and interesting account of him in the life by his pupil George, 


now translated by P. Peeters, l.c. pp. 74 ff. None of his works have been published 
save the Vita Euthymii mentioned above (p. 54 n. 1). 
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other works, with the exception of the excellent original life of 
St Euthymius, are of minor importance. : 

George himself is not so original as Euthymius, nor so many-sided. 
He wrote his name large on Georgian liturgics, and completed various 
things which his predecessor had left unfinished. While keeping closer 
to the Greek than Euthymius had done, his works do not yet represent 
a scholarly and accurate translation of the original. 

This innovation was the contribution of his younger contemporary 
Ephrém Kari¢isdze, surnamed Mciré (the little). Kekelidze suggests 
that he was the son of Vaéé Kari¢isdze, a noble of Tao-Klardjet‘ia, who 
went to live in Constantinople in 1027. This is possible, but we have 
no proof of it. In any case Ephrém received a thorough Hellenic 
education, presumably at Constantinople, and early entered the monastic 
life in one of the monasteries of the Black Mountain. Here he seems 
to have spent his whole life, probably becoming abbot of Kastanae 
¢. 1090. The Acts of the Council of Ruisi (1103) mention him as 
among the departed, so that he must have died about the year 1100. 
His relatively peaceful life was favourable to the developement of 
a prodigious literary activity. Ephrém’s translational technique is 
fundamental for later Georgian literature. He it was who introduced 
the literal rendering into Georgian, and made scholia and /exica familiar 
to Georgian readers. 

Ephrém’s works comprise the following : — 

(x) A Translation of the Apostolic writings with brief scholia. 

(2) Commentaries: (a) on the Psalms: this work is frequently found 
in the MSS, but the introduction is not preserved complete. It gives 
a very clear idea how Ephrém worked. He used the commentaries of 
Athanasius and Cyril, and two catenas, and had read Theodoret, but 
made no use of his work. (4)On the Apostle: this has John Chrysostom 
as its base, but with other elements added. It is only preserved com- 
plete at Jerusalem. 

(3) Dogmatics. The "Exdoors axpBis ris 6p908dgou miatews of John of 
Damascus, with an important introduction. Dionysius Arcopagita with 
scholia. The Dialectics of John of Damascus. 

(4) Ascetica. (1) The "H@xa of Basil, (2) Askétikon of Ephrem Syrus 
in two volumes, (3) Palladius Aavovaxdy (short redaction of Meursius), 
(4) Cassian Historia Aegyptiaca and ad Leontium, (5) Theodoret 
@copras ‘Ioropia. 

He also translated twelve lives of saints and wrote two original works 


1 There is no special monograph on Ephrém, and, apart from some colophons, 
only two of his works have been published : (1) The introduction to his commentary 
on the Psalms (Devel: Sa arf velo, iii (1914) pt. 1, pp. 243-269) and (2) his version 
of the Life of St John of Damascus by Kekelidze (Khristianskii Vostok iii 142-174). 
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—a Memoir on Symeon the Logothete, and a treatise on the reasons for 
the conversion of Georgia. Lastly, he retranslated twenty-six homilies 
and letters of Gregory Nazianzen (one group of the MSS has elaborate 
scholia), and also a large series of homilies by other authors. 

Ephrém had serious opposition to contend with. The more con- 
servative party felt that his retranslation of Gregory Nazianzen was an 
implied criticism of Euthymius, and suspected his philosophical 
leanings. It was the reflex, in the Georgian milieu, of the strife which 
raged among the Greeks at this period. Ephrém, though externally 
humble, did not retreat one inch, and his dogmatic and philosophical 
works laid the foundations for Arseni of Iqal‘to and John Petrici. 

The last of the four writers upon whom I will touch is John (Ioané) 
Petrici.1 From the literary point of view he is equal in importance to 
Ephrém Mciré. We know even less of his life than we do of Ephrém’s. 
What is more or less certain is that he studied under Michael Psellos, 
lived for many years at the Monastery of Petritzionitissa (at Backovo in 
Bulgaria), and returned to Georgia some time after 1100. The latter 
part of his life was spent at the newly-founded monastery of Gelati near 
Kutais. If Ephrém had sipped at the beguiling beaker of the philo- 
sophical movement, John drained it to the dregs. He is far more 
a philosopher than a theologian ; and, if tradition’ is to be trusted, he 
was the founder of the philosophical school at Gelasi, which profoundly 
influenced Georgian culture. He probably died about 1125, thus being 
about a generation younger than Ephrém. 

John Petrici carried Ephrém’s principles of literal translation to their 
logical conclusion: if Ephrém had aimed at getting all the content of 
the original in its approximate order into his version, John set about to 
represent the Greek, not only ad sensum, but also ad verbum et ad syn- 
taxin. He did not push this quite to the extreme that some of his 
followers did, but his productions are hard enough to read as it is, and 
are sometimes almost incomprehensible without the Greek. Fortunately 
for Georgian style this manner was dropped after the thirteenth century : 
Antoni Kat‘alikozi’s attempt to revive it during the eighteenth century 
met with a vigorous and successful popular opposition. 

John Petrici translated first of all a series of philosophical works: 
(1) the Sroxeia of Proclus, (2) the [epi picews dvOpirov of Nemesius 
of Emesa, (3) the Towud, and (4) the [epi épyyveias of Aristotle. The 
two latter works have not survived ; and only no. 2 has been edited. 
Of his historical works, we have a translation of Josephus’s /ewish 


1 On this writer we have a splendid monograph by N. Marr, ‘loann Petritskii, 
gruzinskil neoplatonik xi-xii vieka’ in Zapiski vostotnago otdielieniya imp. Rossitskago 
Arkheologiteskago Obshchestva, 19. 55-113. The text of Nemesius’s tractate has 
been published by S. Gorgadze, Tiflis 1913. 








———— 
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Antiquities i-xv : the last five books have either been lost or else were 
never translated. Some minor poetical, hagiographical, and astrological 
works have also survived. 

The continued influence of the philosophical movement in Georgia 
is an interesting phenomenon when we compare it with the cloud under 
which the philosophers found themselves in Byzantium. It accounts 
on the one hand for the relatively weak influence exerted by the 
Athonite movement in Georgia after 1100, and undoubtedly prepared 
the way for the rise of the secular literature in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. 

After the sketch given above of some of the chief writers and transla- 
tors, we next come to the third section (Part II) of Kekelidze’s book— 
the discussion of the individual categories of the literature. The least 
satisfactory of these is the section dealing with the Bible, although the 
lack of books in Tiflis indispensable for this task makes it quite 
excusable.' The newly discovered palimpsests make it clear that the 
whole Bible must have been translated into Georgian by the end of 
the sixth century. Wenow have extremely ancient fragments of Genesis, 
the Proverbs, and Jeremiah, and portions of all the Gospels. My own 
study of the O.T. fragments shews it to be a mixed version with an 
Oriental branch at its base (Armenian-Syriac tradition) which has, how- 
ever, been subjected to Septuagint influence. A descendant of this 
version, revised by a scholastic hand, forms the text of the Prophets in 
the Moscow Bible. In the Kétubim the text seems to have been less 
worked over, and to represent an ancient version in a relatively pure 
form. 

A second distinct recension is that represented by the oldest complete 
MSS, O = Athos Iv. 1 (978) and I = Jerusalem 1 Tsagareli (now 11 + 7: 
¢. 1050). This has been largely revised on the basis of the Greek. 

The N.T. problem appears to be relatively simpler. We have one 
very old MS, that of Adysh in Swanetia, which was written at the 
monastery of Khandzt'a in Tao-Klardjet‘ia in 897. This shews a 
marked affinity with the ancient palimpsest fragments, and Shanidze has 
proved that its immediate ancestor was a Khanmeti MS.? No trace of 
immediate Greek influence can be found here: it goes directly back to 
the Armenian-Syrian tradition. As far as its affiliation with the greater 
Greek MSS are concerned, it proves to be an excellent representative— 
perhaps one of the very best—of the I group. The other old MSS 
form a group, very closely connected with one another, and exhibiting 
evident traces of revision by the Greek. 


' In the following exposition I have incorporated some additional information, 
derived from my own investigations. 

2 This term signifies a dialectical peculiarity, by which the usual pronominal prefix 
3- h- is represented by b- &h-. 
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Nothing definite has been ascertained so far regarding the textual. 
affinities of the MSS of the Apostolic writings, save that two of the 
oldest MSS have an Euthalian apparatus. 

The Apocrypha in Georgian are fairly numerous, but the MSS for the 
most part are late in date. The Georgian Church was quite suspicious 
of works of this sort, as we can see from St Euthymius’s letter to the 
monk George. A number of -Apocryphal documents are put on the 
index, consisting for the most part of Acta apostolorum. The list of 
the apocryphal works preserved includes : 

A. O.T. (1) Aupynots Kai wodereia "Adap Kai Evas rév tpwrorhdortov ; 
(2) Zhe Cave of Treasures (die Schatzhéhle): this document, which in 
the Georgian is ascribed to Ephraem Syrus, is interesting as having 
served as a source to the compiler of the Georgian chronicle. 

B. N.T. (1) Several documents relating to the Virgin; (2) Joseph of 
Arimatheia on the foundation of the church in Lydda’ ; (3) fragment 
of Ta wasdixa tod Kupiov ; (4) part of the Gospel of Nicodemus ; (5) Acta 
Pilati. 

C. Apostolic Apocrypha. (1) Acta Johannis a Prochoro Scripia; 
(2) the Clementines; (3) Life of St Pancratios (Bagrat); (4) Acta 
Thomae (two recensions) ; (5) Acta Andreae (three recensions) ; (6) Afo- 
calypsis Pauli; (7) Acta Iacobi; (8) Passio Marci Evangelistae ; 
(9) Passio Timothei Apostoli; (10) Acta Theclae; (11) Passio Dionysii 
Areopagitae. 

A number of lives of saints are of an apocryphal character, and we 
have a number of MSS which contain tractates of this type. 

Exegetic literature. This is fairly rich ; the palm is held by five trac- 
tates of Hippolytus*: (a) on the blessings of Moses, (4) on David and 
Goliath, (¢) on the blessings of Jacob, (d) on the Song of Songs, (e) on 
Christ and the antichrist. A homily of Aphraates is also preserved 
under his name. Of Epiphanius, we have his commentary on the 
Psalms (Ps. i-vi, ix, xvii, xliv—xlvi, xlviii-l): on the Twelve Stones 
(complete) ; on Weights and Measures (a fragment). The Physiologus 
is attributed to Basil in the MSS. Athanasius Zp. ad Marcellinum ; 
Gregory of Nyssa Ilepi xaracxevijs dvOpurov (two versions) ; Basil on the 
Psalms and on the Hexameron (two versions); John Chrysostom on 
Genesis, on Matthew, and on John; Athanasius on the Psalms; Cyril 
on the Psalms; Catena Nicephori on the Octateuch ; Theophylact of 
Bulgaria on Mark, Luke, and John; Olympiodorus and Metrophanes 
of Smyrna on Ecclesiastes. 


1 Ed. N. Marr, St Petersburg 1901. 

2 (a), (6), and (c) have been edited in German by G. N. Bonwetsch ; (@) in the 
Georgian with a Russian translation by Marr, St Petersburg 1902, and in German 
by Bonwetsch. 
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Dogmatic literature is rather scantily represented in the earlier period. 
Whether Origen was really translated into Georgian or not is a question : 
Kekelidze is sceptical on the point. We have a fragment of Eusebius’s 
Church History, which confirms the second point in Euthymius’s state- 
ment. On the other hand, we do know that the Z%esaurus of Cyril had 
been translated in the eighth century. Polemical reasons led to the 
enrichment of this branch, beginning with the Athonites, Euthymius 
and George. The chief worker in the field, however, is Arsen Vacesdze 
of Iqalt’6 (Iqalt‘oeli) in Kakhetia, a contemporary of Ioané Petrici. 
This writer, who is equally important as a canonist, made a lengthy 
compilation, which he entitled Doghmatikon, consisting of extracts from 
John of Damascus, Theodore Abu Curra, Nicetas of Studion, and 
others. Several MSS of it remain. 

Polemical literature is likewise not largely represented, and is for the 
most part fairly late in date, with the exception of certain tractates 
against the Armenians. A large amount of polemical matter was 
translated during the eighteenth century. 

Peculiarly rich and very important are the hagiographical materials. 
In addition to a large number of original works we have a huge mass of 
translations. Many of the latter are not represented in other languages. 
We possess a number of versions from the Armenian, many from the 
Arabic, and a few from the Syriac. The greatest value of the texts of 
the older period lies in the fact that they preserve a whole series of Vitae 
from Syria and Palestine which have otherwise perished without a trace. 
Such are, e.g. the life of Timothy the wonder-worker,’ the life of 
Johannes of Urha,? St Romanus the Younger,’ St Antony Ravah,* 
St Petrus Capitolinus,® John of Damascus (in the version of Simeon of 
Adana),° St Agathangelos of Damascus,’ etc. 

In the period when Hellenic influence was all-powerful, the Greek 
metaphrastic texts naturally predominate. The Georgian version forms 
a touchstone which enables us to test the Greek materials. Kekelidze 
promises us in the future a Bibliotheca Hagiographica Georgica,*’ which 
will be a work of fundamental importance for hagiographers. He pays 
particular attention to the original lives of the Georgian saints, as is 
natural, and brings out many new facts. 


1 In course of publication by Kekelidze. 

2 Ed. K. Kekelidze Khristianskii Vostok 2. 301-348. 

* Ed. A. S. Khakhanov, Grusinkie hagiagraphiteskie materialy Moscow 1909. 
Translation by P. Peeters Anal. Baill. xxx. 

* Ed. I. A. Kipshidze Khristianskii Vostok 2. 54-104. 

5 Ed. K. Kekelidze ibid. 4. 246-283. 

6 Ed. K. Kekelidze ibid. 3. 142-174. 

7 Ed. K. Kekelidze sbid. 4. 1-71. 
® p. 551. 
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Ascetic literature is more abundantly represented than certain other 
categories. Martyrius of St Saba, Stephané the Doctor, Sahak the 
Monk, Pimen, Abraham the Monk, all belong to the oldest period. 

The Pratum Spirituale of Johannes Moschos, Macarius the Egyptian, 
Isaac Syrus, and versions of the Apophthegmata Patrum are of later 
origin. We have mentioned above Ephraem Syrus, Johannes Sinaita, 
Palladius, Cassian, and Gregory the Great. Even more brilliantly 
represented are homiletics. Most of the greater and many of the minor 
Fathers (though mostly of the post-Nicene period) figure in the list. 
Theodoret forms a noticeable exception. The translations in the older 
period are mostly from languages other than Greek ; later on the reverse 
is the case. 

Canon law is scantily represented. Arseni of Iqalt‘o translated the 
Nomocanon in fourteen titles. The redaction differs quite considerably 
from any of those found in the Greek MSS. 

With regard to liturgical literature, much has been incidentally men- 
tioned above. Four periods in the developement can be distinguished : 
(1) The dominance of Jerusalem models until the end of the tenth 
century ; (2) The hegemony of Constantinople (eleventh to thirteenth 
century) ; (3) The re-establishment of the Tumxdv of St Saba (thirteenth 
to seventeenth century) ; (4) The period of Russianization (eighteenth 
century). This field, as we should expect, is peculiarly well treated by 
Kekelidze. 

The last subject which the author discusses is that of poetry. Here 
we have two distinct classes of productions: liturgical hymns in the 
proper sense of the term, and what Kekelidze calls ‘ didactic-descriptive’ 
poetry. Both of these categories have been profoundly influenced by 
Greek models—the first by xovrdxia of the Romanos type, the second 
by iambics of the pseudo-classical model. The prosodic system is 
based on the number of syllables in either case : accent apparently plays 
no part at all, or else a very subordinate one ; rhyme (barring fortuitous 
assonances) is absent. Acrostics are frequent. All the above charac- 
teristics markedly distinguish these productions from the later secular 
poetry, which is based on Persian models. 

We have some very fine original hymns in Georgian composed by 
a group of writers who were active in the tenth century. They have 
come down to us in a single priceless codex of the year 995." They 
deal rather with the important holidays of the year than with individual 
saints, and evince a fine command of language and real poetic talent. 
The later Athonite work is mostly adapted from the Greek, and is of 
less importance. The iambic poetry is a fair imitation of Greek models, 


1 Library of the Society for the Extension of Literacy among the Georgians, 
Tiflis, No. 425. 
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and belongs almost wholly to the Graecophile and scholastic periods. 
Some of it is cleverly executed, but it is not highly edifying. A full 
and careful index with a table of contents completes the work. 

Enough has been said above, I trust, to shew the capital significance 
of the book. It is the first pioneer work in an almost virgin field, yet 
extraordinarily full and painstaking withal. Many things are naturally 
left untouched ; some MS sources are not accessible to the author, and 
further investigation of details will no doubt introduce some additions 
and many corrections. One naturally regrets that its Georgian guise 
makes it inaccessible save to the author’s compatriots and to a very 
restricted circle of scholars. None the less I feel that I shall have 
performed a useful service, if my readers come to realize that this 
highly usefyl work has been published, and that great stretches of 
a rich and valuable literature are now accessible to scholars, who have 
hitherto had to rely upon inadequate and erroneous catalogues: only 
too frequently their impressions concerning the literature have reflected 
the character of the sources from which their information was derived. 


R. P. BLAKE. 


ST GREGORY OF NYSSA. 


(1) GRAMMAR. 


Text of V. Jaeger (Berlin 1921). 

References to Migne Pa?r. Gr. vol. xlv (text-vulg.). 

Chief MSS: Cod. Vat. (V) saec. xii, Laur. Med. (L) xi or x, Ambros. 
(A) xii, Lesb. Myt. (B) xi, Athous (C) xi or xii, Vat. (T) xiii, Vat. (S) 
xiii, Marcianus (M) xii-xiii. 

I HAVE lately been reading the contra Eunomium of St Gregory of 
Nyssa while working on the Patristic Lexicon, and it was suggested to 
me that some remarks on his grammar might be of interest. There is 
a great contrast between the Greek and the Latin writers of the fourth 
and fifth centuries a.p. The Latin-of the Vulgate demands different 
criteria and makes a different appeal from that made by classical Latin. 
A lover of the great Augustan writers may enjoy or be repelled by 
St Jerome ; but if he is to enjoy him, he must alter his standards of taste 
and judgement. A revolution has taken place; it is a new speech. 
But the Greek of St Gregory of Nyssa is in the structure of the sentences, 
in vocabulary and, as a rule, in syntax, the Greek of the fifth and fourth 
centuries B.C. ; he writes a good periodic style, often difficult, but seldom 
tortuous or confused. No doubt he and the other two great Cappado- 
cian Fathers, St Gregory Nazianzen and St Basil, are peculiarly true to 
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the classical tradition, much more so than the Greek e. g. of the N.T.; 
but the general rule holds good. Even Gregory of Nyssa, however, has 
irregularities of syntax ; some, no doubt, escaped me because my atten- 
tion was concentrated on the vocabulary and meaning rather than on 
the grammar, as well as for other reasons: those I noticed occur (1) in 
the structure of the conditional sentence, (2) in Final clauses, (3) in the 
use of the Relative, (4) in the use of Negatives, (5) in the use of 
Prepositions, (6) in verbal and nominal forms. 

(1) The delicate distinctions in certain forms of the conditional 
sentence have become blurred, and uniformity has taken the place of 
variety. 

We know that in classical Greek in a condition— 

(a) in present time, where nothing is implied as to the fulfilment of 
the condition, the indicative is used in both clauses, e. g. 

ei tpdooe TovTO, Kaas ExeEL : 

(2) in future time, where a distinct supposition is made of a future 
case, the apodosis expressing what w// be the result if the condition 
shall be fulfilled, é¢v with the subjunctive is used in the protasis, the 
future indicative in the apodosis, e. g. 

eav mpaooy (still more vividly ci mpage) rotro, KahOs eget: 

(c) in future time, where the supposition is /ess distinct and vivid, 
the apodosis expressing what zwou/d be the result if the condition should 
be fulfilled, ei with the optative is used in the protasis, followed by the 
optative with dy in the apodosis, e. g. 

ei tpaccot TovTO, Kadas dv Exot. 

Instead of these ¢hree forms of conditional sentence St Gregory 
regularly (not always) uses ove form, «i with the optative in the protasis 
followed by indicative in the apodosis, present in form (a), future in 
forms (4) and (c), e. g. 

(a) c. Eunom., vii -741. D. M (Jaeger’s ed. iii tom. v 10) roAAayy tev 
Yeypappévev 7 mpdxerpos Eppnveia, el pi) Kata Tov TpoonKovTa voov éexAnPOein, 
TH Sa Tov tvevparos trodexvupery lwp 7d évavtiov wove, ‘often the 
obvious interpretation of Scripture, if it is not understood in the proper 
sense, produces the opposite of the life conveyed by the spiritual 
(mystic) sense’. 

So ib. 749. A. M (Jaeg. 2d. 27): an interesting example where doth indic. 
and opt. are used in two similar protases: «i yap rijs €oyarns éoriv HAd- 
TyTos Tov pev imrov Tov 5 avOpwrov déyew, cizep aGvOpwror. . . elev dudo- 
TEpoL, THS tons TavTws mapamAnéias éori.. ., ‘if it is a sign of the grossest 
folly to call one a horse and the other a man, if both. . . are men, it is 
certainly a sign of equal madness, both Father and Son being alike 
believed to be God, to call one create and the other uncreate’. 


Other instances are #. i 393. D.M (Jaeg. i 465) from St Gregory, 
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ib. iv 668. B.M (Jaeg. iii tom. ii 137) in quotation from Eunomius, 7. 
ili 612. c. M (Jaeg. iii tom. i 132) with perf. infinitive in apod., 2. vii 760 M 
(Jaeg. iii tom. v 53) with pres. infinitive in apod. 

(4) Jb. vii 744. A.M (Jaeg. iii tom. v ro), (this follows almost imme- 
diately on the first instance under (a)) ols ef Tus Tpowexot KaTa TO TPOXELpOV, 
Gavdrov ddacKxadiay 7d ypdppa touoera, ‘If any one study these in their 
obvious sense, the letter will make the teaching to be a teaching of 
death ’. . 

So in quotation from Eunomius xii B or xiii 1065.c. mM (Jaeg. ii 464) «i 
pev yap didious (rovs aidvas) A€yorre, "EAAnves Eveobe . . .* ci 5& yevvyrors, 
ovkére . . . dpodoyjoere TH OeG 1d dyévvyrov, ‘ For if you call the ages 
eternal, you will be heathen . . . but if you call them created, you will 
no longer allow ungeneracy to God’. 

(c) 2. xiiB or xiii 1089. D. mM (Jaeg. ii 538) «? 3& dpa tis Kai oid 
vonpatos TO Wodw tav pnudtww éverpeHein, doeBis 7d cipeBev Eorar TavTWs 
}) xatayéXacror, ‘ If then any vestige of a thought should be discovered 
in this hubbub of words, what is discovered would be completely impious 
or ludicrous’. 

ib. viii 796 A.&B. M (Jaeg. iii tom. vi 68-69), three instances in ten lines : 
ei dfuboee . . . ovvedhappooe ... et Tis GvOpwrov ivan Soin twa, TavTa TH 
THs picews ida TH Sporoyia tavry ovvypryce (a sort of gnomic aorist) .. . 
<i KaTavonoaiper «|. . Eorat. 

(2) Thus St Gregory’s use involves a manifest loss of precision and 
blurring of distinctions. There seems to be a tendency in him to treat 
the opftative as the mood whose function it is to denote uncertainty, and 
to drop the use of the subjunctive in this sense, which is ousted not only 
from the conditional sentence (except in primary general suppositions 
which are more akin to ¢emporal than to conditional sentences), but 
from the final clause as well, where the optative with av is used 
instead in primary time, e.g. (among numerous instances) :— 

ib. Jaeg. ii 481 omitted in M. dvdyxy ... airiy émi AéSews wapabé- 
cba tiv pow, os av pH ocvxopavrixds éxipépew aitG te Tov od rpocdv- 
twv Soxoinpev, ‘It is necessary to quote his words verbatim, that we 
may not seem to charge him falsely with something of which he is 
not guilty’. Cf. 2d. iii 600. a. M (Jaeg. iii tom. i 95) xarovouafoper . .. as 
av onpaivorro. 

(3) On the other hand, the subjunctive is sometimes used, as in Latin, 
where classical Greek uses the indicative future after a relative to 
denote purpose, e. g. 2d. iii 609. B. M (Jaeg. iii tom. i 124) 6 88 pydérore 
yeyovas év xaxia ore 5 AdBy ovre 6 Katadiry Exe, ‘ But he who has never 
fallen into sin has nothing either to receive or to abandon’ ; i, vii 748 M 
(Jaeg. iii tom. v 21) ot rocodrov ipwhévres, doov pi) Exew Bev récwow, 
‘ which rise so little that they have no distance from which to fall’. 
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This may be suggested by the use of the Deliberative subjunctive, or 
may possibly be a Latinism. 

(4) The distinctions between od and y» are partly neglected :— 

(a) wy seems to be used regularly with the infinitives even after 
verbs of statement. 7d. ii 485.D.m (Jaeg. Refut. confess. Eunom. 46 
vol. ii p. 314 1. 7) duodoye ovveivan py SivacGar ; 2b. xii B or xiii 1028. B. M 
(Jaeg. ii 350) pydeva gpyoi . . . émirefexévar (for ot pyoi twa): cf. 
tb. 997. A. M (Jaeg. ii 256). 

Eunomius, on whose knowledge of Greek St Gregory pours great scorn, 
uses od and py in the same sentence, vii 752. D. M (Jaeg. iii tom. v 34) 
dyci yap pydéva tev THs GAyOeias reppovTixdtwv ote TaY yervyTav ovdev 
évopaley ayévvytov ovre Tov . . . Gedy vidv 7) yevvyTov. 

(4) wy is used for od in an ordinary relative sentence, e.g. 7. 
iv 636. D. M (Jaeg. iii tom. ii 51) roxov . . . ob pydeis év Tals rooavras TOV 
évOpirwv yeveais xabyyjoaro, ‘A miraculous birth of which there is no 
example in all these generations of men’. 

(c) py is used for od with a participle used in temp. or caus. sense, 
e.g. id. 1 268. c. M (Jaeg. 1 62) dyAovdre pH drodoynoapevos wérovOe, i.e. 
‘not having secured acquittal ’. 

(2) ov is used for wy in a cond. sentence: 7d. xii B or xili 1069. A. M 
(Jaeg. ii 474) ei yap obdev trav dvoparwy eri twos idalovons évvoias Kata- 
Aap Bavera, ‘If none of the names is understood in any special sense’ : 
ib. 1929. M (Jaeg. ii 355) «i pev yap od déxerar. . . €i 52 odK dvtA€yer. 

Also py is followed by pyre instead of ude, e. g. 2. i p. 305. D. M 
(Jaeg. i 184) pu) reAciws pyre Kupiws. 

(5) Prepositions, though generally employed in accordance with rule, 
have some peculiar usages, e.g. mapa is used generally for the agent 
instead of iro, not, as in classical Greek, 7” certain select phrases: e. g. 
Tapa Tov mpopytav ypaper Oa, rapa Tov Geod cecHoGa ; we find émi Adfews 
verbatim ; éxi twa cvpppovnoa ‘to come to an agreement with some 
one’ (Eunom:); id zoAAjs tpocoxis ‘with much care’ (this is the only 
instance I have noted where a preposition is used when the simple case 
would be regular). 

(6) There are one or two curious verbal and nominal forms, zepr- 
AaphGeis (the Ionic form for Att. reprnPOeis), but peradrndbeis ; oxdry- 
cov = Att. oxéfat, cxoTnowpey = Att. oxelipeba: dvexéOnv = dvexvOnv 
(from dvayéw): edOys = cbbus. 


(2) VOCABULARY AND STYLE. 


In the foregoing Note on St Gregory’s grammar I have maintained that, 
though there were some important deviations, it followed with remarkable 
fidelity the classical tradition ; the strictest advocate of that tradition will 
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find even less exception to be taken to his style and vocabulary. The 
sense is often hard to unravel, mainly owing to the difficulty of the sub- 
ject-matter, but partly also to the length and involution of the sentences, 
but the style and structure are those of the authors of the best period, 
and passages of striking beauty occur frequently. For example, in Book 
xiiB (or xiii, Jaeger ii), M.937, he is speaking of the ‘vanity and 
madness’ of supposing that the nature of Him Who by His will alone 
created the universe is within our comprehension ; ‘so we may see’, he 
continues, ‘little ones in the ignorance of their childhood playing 
eagerly together, roAAdxis yap dxrivos HAaxis dia Gupidos airois eicpveions 
meptxapevta TH KddAer rpds TO Hawopevoy ierar Kai Pepew diroverkel Sud 
xepos TH axtiva Kai dtapdxerat tpds GAAnAa Kai repidpdocerat TOD gwrds, 
tH weptBorp Tov SaxtiAwy, ws olerat, Ti avyiv évdnoduevay GAA Siadrv- 
Getons tov Saxtidwv THs éurroxis yéAwta Tore Tois vyTiots Kai Kporov Siap- 
precio TOY Xeipav 7) THs dxtivos AaBy. Can we imagine a more exquisite 
image of the ungraspable glory of the Creator than this simile of 
the children in their play trying to imprison the sunbeam in their hands ? 
And how perfectly the quick succession of short clauses interprets the 
breathless rapidity of their attempts, rivalries, and failures! The appli- 
cation to the ‘children of this generation’ who ‘play, sitting in the 
marketplace’, and ‘grasp at the unseizable with the clutch of their 
sophisms and think to make prize of it with their syllogisms’, is no less 
masterly but too long to quote. There is a fine passage in the same 
book (M. 985) describing the ‘ voice without speech of the heavens’ ; 
it is more characteristic of St Gregory’s style than the last passage, and 
it is worth while quoting the opening sentence—zpos jas épavres, & 
dvOpwrot, Kai Td év Hpiv KadXos Kai péyeOos Kai Tv decxivyTov TavTyV TeEpi- 
opaiv kal Thy evTaxTov Te Kai évappoviov Kal dei Kata Ta adTa Kal dca’Tws 
éxovgav Kivnow évvoncate Tov éruotatoivtTa THS HeTepas TveTATews Kai dud 
Tov dawwopevov KadXovs TO TpwrdtuTOV Kai ddpatov KadXos avadoyicacbe 
ovdev yap év jyiv adéororov 7 aitoxivytoy 7) aitépatov. Other passages 
of sincere and splendid eloquence are the apostrophe to the Son of God, 
defamed by those who deny His Deity (M. iv 676, Jaeg. iii tom. 2 
§ 160); and the passage about the Two Natures (M. v 705, Jaeg. iii 
tom. 3 § 64-66), in which he speaks of the raising of Lazarus, idov rod 
piv dvOperrov 76 Sdaxpvov, 5 Con THs Gvrws Lys. What a fine phrase is 
that in answer to those who conceived themselves able to define 
accurately the nature of God—‘ One thing pre-eminently reveals it, 7d 
dppytus rept airis jpiv Oatpa xara Wyn éyywopevov!’ His invective, 
if sometimes unseemly in its violence as was common in the invective 
of his time, is full of pungency and wit ; the same freshness of imagina- 
tion which has been already noticed in his serious writing is shewn in 
the vivid pictures he draws of his opponents, e.g. of Eunomius as 
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a satyr dancing on the arguments Of St Basil to the music of his own pet 
phrases ; or as a beggar-author scraping together from any quarter bits 
of broken victuals to supply his lack of honest bread. Eunomius and 
his disciples in their attacks on St Basil are like children throwing 
clods of earth at the stars, and when these fall back to earth boasting 
gleefully that their clod has hit the mark (M. vii 745, Jaeg. iii tom. 5 
§ 20-28). The torrential rush of his invective reminds one of the flood 
of epithets with which Prince Henry deluges Falstaff, e.g. in his com- 
parison of the deluded followers of Eunomius to the sailors of Odysseus 
after they have drunk of Circe’s cup and been turned into swine—oldy 
Twa Kaprov Kpaveias 7) Bddavoy tovs duappiTrovpévors Tap aitod Adyous 
broxexupores éxA€yovow, avav dikyv pds TA Xapaippipy Tov Soypatwv 
Aatudpyws éemitpéxovres (M. iv 647, Jaeg. iii tom. 2 § 79). Now and 
then we come on a little picture exquisitely elaborated, as for instance 
the description of the peacock’s tail, whose hidden beauty he compares 
to the inner mystic meaning of Scripture (Jaeg. iii tom 1 § 26, desunt 
in M.). 

It is only fair, that a false impression may be avoided, to shew by 
one example how crabbed and difficult he can sometimes be. It occurs 
in one of the many arguments against the contention of Eunomius that 
ayevvyoia expresses the actual otaia of God—# roivwy ywpiratwoay tod 
ipwrpod THs Oeias oicias THy dyevvynciav éri povns THs idias éuddcews pévor- 
cav 7, eirep Oud THY GmrAoryta Tov troKxepevov TH ayevvyncia Tiv oiciav 
dpiLowro, dua thy airny airiay Kai tiv Kriow Kai tiv Syp.ovpyiav TH Tod 
Ilarpos ovoia évOewpeitrwoay, as obi KtiLovons Kai Syprovpyovons THs év TH 
oicia Svvapews, GAN’ airs THis Suvvapews xtiopa Kai Snprov’pynpa vooupéevys 
(M. xii B or xiii 920, Jaeg. ii § 32). This has puzzled me terribly; 
I began by mistranslating it completely, I now translate the latter 
part—‘ Let them regard creation and contrivance as part of the essence 
of the Father, there being no creation or contrivance by the power 
within the essence, but the power itself being conceived as a thing 
created and contrived’; but I should be grateful for any further 
light. 

St Gregory’s vocabulary is classical, though it may not be that of 
a Fair Copy by a Cambridge scholar. What is meant is that he 
prefers the words used by the great classical authors; he does not 
indeed reject words of a later date if they serve his turn, but he very 
rarely uses them in place of a classical word with the same meaning. 
More than that his close acquaintance with Greek literature which is 
obvious everywhere (his invective, for instance, is full of reminiscences 
of Demosthenes and Aristophanes) is especially conspicuous in his 
delicate discrimination in the use of words employed in particular 
associations by the great writers. He speaks, for example, of impiety 
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dvaxurrov ‘popping up’ from certain premises, a favourite sense of the 
word in Aristophanes and Plato (M. 1112); he uses zAvvw (in the 
compound é:arAvvw found in Ar. Frag. 546) with the Aristophanic 
meaning ‘to give a dressing to’ (M. 1116); xoAog@wyv in the Platonic 
sense of ‘finishing stroke’ (like @pryxés) (M. 1032); doxvaiw for 
‘bothering ’, ‘ boring’ (Plat. and Ar.) (1077 M.); diAdy for a ‘junction’ 
or ‘flaw’ of two discordant statements (Plat.) (M. 848). Plato and 
Demosthenes and Aristophanes are the authors he recalls, perhaps, 
most frequently ; e. g. he traces (M. 1045) Eunomius’s theory that God 
gave things their names to Plato’s Cratylus (rd r7 dice dvopa Crat. 
390 E). But these are not all; when he speaks (M. 1008) of the 
daughter of Pharoah 76 Aourpo 7d cHpa padpvvopévyns he must have had 
in his mind Aesch. Ag. 1109 tov épodéuvov rocw Aovtpoicr padpivaca ; 
when in a passage already cited (M. 647) he is speaking of Circe’s 
swine, he uses the same word xpavea which Homer uses of their food in 
Od. x 242. His vocabulary is not only accurate, but, like his style 
in general, strikingly picturesque. Eunomius ‘nibbles off’ (xepueoGierat, 
from Lucian), like a rabbit, words and figures to be dished up for his 
own use (M. 748); having ‘uttered one blasphemy’, he is on the look 
out for a second and worse édedpe’aa 7G eheéjs Adyw; his genius is 
ironically described as éudiAagys, a word properly used (e.g. in Hdt.) 
of elephants and such-like animals, not of men. He uses éuvpevpa, 
which in Aristotle means ‘ a /ive coal covered with ashes, so as to allow 
of the fire being rekindled’ (L. and S.), of the eternal life hidden in 
Christ’s humanity (M. 708) oiovei ovyxadvWas 7d THs Cwis euripevpa TH 
pice Tov cwpatos .. . tddw avné te kai dvelwripyoe TH Svvape Tis idias 
Geéryros, a singularly felicitous word and simile. Once only he seems 
to make a mistake in the use of a technical word; Eunomius had 
accused St Gregory of speaking of ‘two Christs’—oi 8 dv0 Xpicroi 
mw0Gev rapa Tov Eivopiov da tov eipnpévov cioexvxAnOnoav (M. 704), which 
surely means ‘ From whence did Eunomius bring these “two Christs” 
on to the stage?’; but the Greek for this is not eioxvxAéw, which 
means ‘ to wheel ou? of sight’, but éxxvxAéw. He gives an interesting 
account of the meaning of rapaAAdoow and zapadAayy as commonly 
used (é& 17 xaraypyoe tis ovvnGeias) (M. 668). The account of the 
words in L. and S. on the face of it hardly confirms this except rarely. 
But if the instances quoted are examined carefully it will be seen that 
St Gregory’s contention that the main sense is ‘alteration for the worse 
whether from health to sickness or virtue to vice’ is borne out. The 
other meaning he assigns to them, ‘ opposition’, as between ‘ death and 
life’, * peace and war’, is allowed by L. and S. of rapaAAayy but not of 
mapa\Adoow: I have little doubt that St Gregory is right throughout. 
When it is said that he employs words with singular fidelity in their 
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classical sense, it is not of course denied that he constantly gives words 
a special theological meaning, adapted from, but not identical with, 
their ordinary sense. This is done by theologians and philosophers in 
all languages : our use of Grace, Orders, Conversion, etc., will occur to 
any one, and no examples are necessary. 

Besides giving new senses to old words, St Gregory constantly coins, 
or employs words already coined by other theologians, to suit his 
technical purpose. Such words are usually compounds, and the ease 
with which new compounds are formed in Greek and their astonishing 
flexibility makes the practice common at all periods of the language. 
For example, dealing as he does in the contra Eunomium with the 
mysteries of the Trinity, he wishes to declare the community of 
the nature of the Son with that of the Father, or to deny any com- 
munity of the Son with the created world. All that is necessary is to 
add ov to an existing verb and so invent a new compound: so he 
speaks (M. 624) of 7d ovvaidiafov (not in L. and S.) rod Adyou apis tiv 
"Apxnv ; so he protests against the attribution of goodness to the Father 
alone Gore trois mac. Kai tov Movoyev) Gedv tod dyabovd cvvarepyerbar 
(M. 857) (a word apparently invented by him). I noted fifty words 
compounded with ovy in the contra Eunomium, most of which were 
invented either by St Gregory or some other theological writer. He 
has many new words compounded with 4 neg. to denote the nature 
of God, such words as dvexpwvyrtos, drepiyparros. Sometimes he has 
@ new compound, combining both ovwv and 4 neg., e.g. dovvdvacros 
in M. 864 76 &v dovvdvacrov Exe THY onpaciay ; i. e. usually ‘ the one has 
in it no sense of pairing (the union of two)’, not so with the mysterious 
oneness of the Father and the Son. Being engaged in a peculiarly 
subtle controversy he has repeatedly to contrast one statement with 
another, hence there are several new compounds with dyri, such as 
dyrurapadeixvy, ‘to exhibit something side by side with, but in opposi- 
tion to, another’, ‘in opposition to the various and conflicting views of 
the enemy dvrirapadeigwpev Thy THs EtoeBeias ddnGeav’ (M. 644). The 
combined accuracy and brevity secured by these compounds are the 
despair of the translator. 

There is much to be said, even from the point of view of the classical 
purist, for a more favourable estimate of Patristic Greek. 


E. C. E. Owen. 
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A NOTE ON TWO POINTS IN AARON’S HEAD- 
DRESS. 


Aaron’s headdress is referred to in Exodus, Leviticus, and Eccle- 
siasticus as a ‘mitre’, in the English versions (taken from the LXX 
pitpa), upon which was placed a ‘crown’- The Hebrew words are 
npIs0 (probably ‘turban ’) and “13 (in Ecclesiasticus my). In Exodus 
and Leviticus (E. Vv.) a ‘golden plate’ is also part of the head-dress, 
inscribed with ‘Holiness [R.V. “Holy”] to the Lord’. The word 
‘ plate’ is a translation of #¥, and ‘ Holiness to the Lord’ is a transla- 
tion of mm wap. The Hebrew fragment of Ecclesiasticus has the 
word "¥ and also the word wap. It is the purpose of this note to 
suggest that these Hebrew expressions—py and mm" wap—have been 
misunderstood and should be rendered differently in English. 

1. As to ‘golden plate’. This is mentioned in three passages :— 

Exod. xxviii 36: ‘And thou shalt make a plate of pure gold, and 
grave upon it, like the engravings of a signet, Hotiness [R.V. “ Hoty” ] 
TO THE LorRD.’ 

Exod. xxxix 30: ‘And they made the plate of the holy crown of pure 
gold, and wrote upon it a writing, like to the engravings of a signet, 
Ho tness [R. V. “ Hoty”] To THE Lorp.’ 

Lev. viii 9: ‘. . . upon the mitre, even upon his forefront [R.V. “in 
front ”] did he put [R.V. “set”] the golden plate, the holy crown.’ 

In Exod. xxix 6 and in Ecclus. xlv 12 (E. Vv.) ‘golden plate’ is not 
mentioned, though reference is made to the ‘crown’. The word j*¥ in 
the Hebrew fragment of Ecclésiasticus is not represented in the Greek 
text ; orépavos represents Ny. 

The proper meaning of ys is ‘ flower ’—natural or artificial—and only 
in the three quoted passages is it rendered ‘plate’. In the books of 
Numbers, Job, Psalms, and Isaiah, yy is rendered dv6os in the LXX 
and ‘ flower’ in the English versions, natural flowers being referred to. 
In ch. vi of 1 Kings thg plural of ys occurs in several verses as a descrip- 
tion of carved ornaments of wood in Solomon’s Temple. The English 
versions in that chapter have ‘flowers’, and the LXX zérada. In the 
three quoted passages above, wherever ‘plate’ occurs, the LXX has 
méraXov as the translation of y*¥. éradov elsewhere than in the LXX 
has the meaning of ‘leaf’ of a flower, and ‘leaf’ of thin metal. In the 
LXX it is also the equivalent of "73 (‘ crown’, Exod. xxix 6, relating to 
the head-dress), and ‘np (‘thin plates of metal’, Exod. xxxix 3, LXX 
xxxvi 10, having nothing to do with the head-dress). 
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The meaning of zéradov is of importance here, because Philo uses the 
word in his description of Aaron’s head-dress, and he certainly does not 
mean by it ‘thin plate of metal’, but something wrought by a handi- 
craftsman and serving the purpose of a crown, presumably either "13 or 
;"8, the only things for which the LXX uses zéradov in the same 
connexion. 

The passage from Philo is as follows (De Vit. Mos. iii 114, 152 M.): 
xpuaotv 5€ réradov woavel orépavos edypuovpyciro térrapas éxov yAvpas 
évoparos ... TeTpaypapparov dé rovvopa... pitpa 8 tw in’ aira, rod pH 
Yavew THs Kepadys TO wéradov. It will be noticed that Philo also has 
pizpa, the word used in the LXX in Exodus and Leviticus for the head- 
dress (nB3¥). This seems to confirm the view that to zéradov, here 
described as ‘made’ or ‘wrought’ (édypuovpyeiro), Philo attached the 
same meaning as did the LXX; it is referred to in the LXX also as 
having been ‘ made’ (roujoas and éroinoav wéradov). Since by wéradov 
in the three quoted passages the LXX meant jy, it seems clear that 
when Philo uses the word zéradoy in his description of Aaron’s head- 
dress it is »*¥ that is meant. 

Whatever 78 was, it was evidently the same thing as 13. Not only 
does the LXX render "13 by zéraAov (Exod. xxix 6) as well as by add- 
popa (Exod. xxxix 30, LXX xxxvi 38), but Symmachus (and perhaps 
Aquila) render ys by dddpuopa instead of by zéradov, and another Greek 
translator has orépavos as the equivalent of 7"¥ in place of réradov (Lev. 
viii g). j¥ and "1 were evidently regarded as different names for the 
same thing, and this is confirmed by Philo’s expression—zéradov &cavei 
arépavos. The identity of »¥ and “1 is further shewn by two of the 
quoted passages (Exod. xxxix 30, Lev. viii 9). In the first the English 
‘ plate of the holy crown’ rather disguises this, but in both verses the 
Hebrew words are in apposition, as in the English of Lev. viii g—‘ the 
golden plate, the holy crown’. 

That the js (‘flower’) or "2 (‘crown’) was not a mere ‘plate’ of 
metal, but was in fact the diadem or crown worn over the high priest’s 
turban or cap, seems clear from a passage in Josephus (Az¢. Jud. iii 7. 6) 
which has many correspondences with the LXX and Philo in the 
description of the head-dress. Josephus says that Aaron’s head-dress 
was surmounted by a golden calyx or flower, and this seems to be the 
y"s of the Hebrew text in the three quoted passages. Neither réradov 
nor pirpa occurs here, the ‘flower’ being xéAvé ypiceos, and the cap or 
turban witos. The high priest is said to have worn an ordinary priest’s 
midos, With another embroidered zidos of violet stuff sewn over it (Philo 
also refers to both pirpa and xidaps being worn). Josephus then pro- 
ceeds: zepiépyerar S& orépavos xpiceos, eri tpurrorxiavy Kexadxeupévos 
OddXra & ex airG xaddvé xpiocos, TH caxxdpw Bordvy wap juiv Aeyopevy 
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dropepipnpéevos. Then he explains that the Greeks call the plant ids 
xvapos, gives a long description of its appearance, and continues: éx 
rovrou piv orépavos éxxeydAxevtat, doov dd Tod iviov mpds éExdtepov TeV 
Kporadwr TO dé pétrwrov ... od Erer.. . KaAvE, TeAapww F éoti xpiceos, 
ds iepots ypdppace ToD Ocod rv rpoayyopiay ércrerunpevos éoti. 

The picture presented by Josephus is that of a cap or turban of 
embroidered cloth or similar material, with a golden ornament or 
diadem fixed on to it, consisting of a triple band of gold, plain in front, 
and from the back and sides rising into the figure of a cup-like flower. 
On the plain front the sacred name is engraved. This golden ornament 
might well be described in Hebrew both as “13 and ;¥ (‘crown’ and 
‘ flower’), and in Greek both as orégavos and wéradov. 

2. As to ‘Holiness [R.V. “ Holy”] to the Lord’. There are only 
two passages in the Bible itself (Exod. xxviii 36 ; xxxix 30, both quoted 
above) to be considered. The Ecclesiasticus passage is of little help ; 
the inscription is said in Ecclus. xlv 12 to have been ‘ Holiness’ (E. Vv.), 
but the Hebrew text is imperfect, and different emendations are sug- 
gested by Peters and I. Lévi. The Hebrew fragment has wp, and the 
Greek text has ayuioparos. 

What is asserted by the English versions in each of the two passages 
is that the inscription on the 7s consisted of the words nim> wap, which 
words they translate ‘ Holiness [ov Holy] to the Lord’. The assertion 
made by the LXX in Exod. xxxix 30 (LXX xxxvi 38) is the same, the 
Hebrew inscribed words being rendered dyiacpa Kupiw. In Exod. 
xxviii 36 (LXX 32) this is not the assertion made by the LXX; in 
place of Kvpiw the word in the text is Kvpéov, with the result that the 
meaning is different. What is here asserted is that what was to be 
engraved was ‘a holy thing belonging to the Lord’, not the words WP 
nim), The difficulty is to discover what the translators intended to 
convey by the word dyiagpa which they used to render Ip, or what 
they thought wp meant. This passage at any rate, as it stands in the 
LXX at Exod. xxviii 32, does not assert that the words to be inscribed 
on the p*y were mm wp. From the text of the LXX itself it is not 
possible to say with confidence what ‘holy thing’ was meant by dyiacpa 
in the phrase dyiacpa Kupiov. 

In the passage quoted from Philo the words rérrapas éxov yAudas 
évéparos, and his reference to the rerpaypdpparov, make it quite plain 
that Philo thought, and intended to assert, that the inscribed word was 
mir. 

In the passage from Josephus (quoted above) it seems also to be 
plainly implied that mm was the inscribed word—reAapww & éori ypiccos 
bs lepois ypdppace tod @eod rv mpoonyopiay éxvrerpnpévos éori. In 
another passage (Ant. Jud. viii 3. 8) Josephus, in describing the prepara- 
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tion of a great many sets of vestments, etc., in Solomon’s Temple, says : 
9 8 orepavy, cis Hv Mwvois tov Oedv eypae, pia Fv, Kai dréwewev adxpe 
Thode THs Tpépas. 

The final point to be decided is whether the Hebrew text in Exod. 
xxviii 36 and xxxix 30 can be read so as to mean that the word mn 
was the word, and the only word, inscribed on the *¥. The Hebrew 
text in the first passage is mind vip... voy ANAS, in the latter 
nim WIP... VY 1292"—engrave or write m~> wap upon it (the 
ys). Holy or sacred to Jahve is, of course, prima facie, the meaning 
that would be attached to the phrase mm wp here, since it frequently 
occurs with that meaning. But when, as here and occasionally else- 
where, the words are not descriptive of anything, but merely refer to 
something to be written or placed upon an object, it seems permissible 
to give them a different meaning. wp is used in so many ways, and of 
so many things, as indicating sacredness, that here it might well be con- 
sidered as referring to the sacred or holy name. m> wp could then 
be translated ‘the sacred name “Jahve”’. The 5 prefixed to mm 
would be taken as prefixed in accordance with the Hebrew idiom, of 
which illustrations occur in Ezek. xxxvii 16 and Isa. viii 1. In the 
former of these passages mM voy an) means ‘ Write upon it “ Judah”’ 
(not ‘For Judah’ as in the English versions): see BDB, Hed. Zex., 
p. 513, where, however, the references need correction. 

The Exodus passages seem to have found an echo in the prophet 
Zechariah (ch. xiv), and vv. 20 and 21 of that chapter may be referred 
to as illustrating the ordinary meaning of the phrase mm> wip, and 
also as affording an example of a passage in which these words might 
well be rendered as above suggested in the case of the Exodus passages. 
Zech. xiv 20, 21 runs :— 

In that day shall there be upon the bells of the horses, HoLINnEss 
[R.V. ‘Hoty’] unto THE Lorp.... Yea, every pot in Jerusalem and 
in Judah shall be holiness [R.V. ‘holy’] unto the Lord of Hosts. 

In each verse the Hebrew is mm"> wp. In the first‘ verse it is sug- 
gested that, as in the Exodus passages, the English version might be 
*, .. upon the bells of the horses the sacred name “ Jahve ”’. 

This Zechariah passage stands of course by itself, except so far as the 
Exodus passages may be considered as helping it. But the Exodus 
passages have the aid of Philo and Josephus as testimony to the fact of 
the inscription on the 78 consisting of the Tetragrammaton only, and 
unless it be considered impossible to render the Hebrew mm> wp in 
the manner suggested, the scale might well be turned by the weight of 
these two Greek writers. 

JamMEs Epwarp Hose. 
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THE ORIGIN OF ‘HIREQ COMPAGINIS’ IN 
HEBREW. 


It has long been the custom to compare the remnants of the Hebrew 
case-endings, } (nom.) and __ (acc.), with Babylonian and Arabic -z 
(nom.) and -d (acc.); but the explanation of ‘— as cognate with Bab. 
and Ar. -i, the termination of the gen. case (Ges.-K., ed. Cowley, 
§ 90 2), has never been convincing,’ since it indicates the construct and 
not, like the latter, the genitive case. The explanation is, however, 
simple ; in early Babylonian not only the genitive but also the construct 
case terminated in -%, a fact but little known since the vocalic ending 
was at an early period dropped in favour of the shortened form. The 
following examples, chiefly from the Code of Hammurabi, which exhibits 
a complete system of case-endings, in every instance correctly used, will 
make this old usage clear :— 

(i) in the nomin. : 

mukinni [star ‘stablisher of Ishtar’ (Code iva 48), beside the later 
and more usual form mukin, as in mukin iSdi (c-c., gen.) Sippar 
‘ stablisher of the foundation of Sippar’ (Code iia 24-25)? ; 

(ii) in the accus. : 

isdi kussé Sarritisu ... Sursidi ‘set firm (f.) the foundation of the 
throne of his kingship’ (IV Rawlinson 18, ii 13-14), beside the 
shortened form, as in Séipir gatiSu ustahizu ‘he has taught him the work 
of his hand’ (Code xvid 57-58) ; 

(iii) in the genit. : 

mukin isdi dliya ‘stablisher of the foundation of my city’ (Sargon’s 
Cylinder 68), beside the shortened form #S#d@, as in ina ifid Samé ‘from 
the foundation of heaven’ (IV Rawlinson 20, ii Obv. 1-2). 

Although this termination fell into general desuetude in the nomin., 
it continued to occur sporadically in the accus. and survived side by 
side with the shortened form in the genit. case. It was, however, 
retained in regular use in the nomin. in the case of nouns ending 
in two successive consonants, without any intervening vowel: (a) very 
often in masc. nouns, as in 4ddi zi ‘the heart of* the god* (cited by 
Muss-Arnolt Assyrisches Worterbuch p. 467 6), and (4) almost invariably 
in fem. nouns ending similarly, as in a/akti ili ‘the way of* god’ 
(I Rawlinson 53, i 29), and (c) in the Babylonian words expressing 

1 It is left still unexplained by Bauer and Leander Historische Grammatik det 
Hebraischen Sprache §§ 63-63. 

2 Cp. Code iva 40-41: mukinnu iSdisin ‘stablisher of their toundations’; see 
p- 77, n. I. 


$ But also Xb. 4 But also alkat. 
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relationship, like adu (= Hebrew 38) ‘father’, as in adi mdrtim ‘the 
father of the girl’ (Code x4 14), beside ad, as in ad adi ‘ father’s father’ 
(Asurbanipal’s Annals i 25). 

Enough, then, has been said to prove that in Babylonian, and 
especially in old Babylonian, there was a form of the construct case 
terminating in -7, parallel to the shortened form common to Babylonian 
and Hebrew. But the fact that this -7 is almost confined to words ending 
in two consecutive consonants, and that even then it is only an alterna- 
tive form, makes it likely that originally it was no case-ending but a mere 
helping or binding vowel, which probably the Babylonians and certainly 
the Hebrews mistook for a case-ending. Finally, as -#' and -d@ were 
lengthened into -@ and -@h in accordance with the phonetic, laws of 
Hebrew, which disliked a short final vowel, so the -7 of the construct 
case everywhere became -Z, as in the case of the Babylonian ad = Hebrew 
‘28 ‘father of’. 

G. R. Driver. 


NOTES FROM PAPYRI. 


1 Cor. vii 21 ddd «i cai divaca eAevGepos yevérOai, padAov xppoat. 
The absolute use of ypjoa:, which constitutes a crux interpretum, may 
be illustrated by a rather close parallel in the recently published 
Oxyrhynchus Papyri xvi, 1865, 4 sqq. xat rodXdxes é€[ jv ypawar vor epi 
tod] xedadaiov tovrov, Kai mpoadoxov (leg. mpocdoxav) kal’ éxdorny 
xaradapBdlvew éxeioe?|, tovrov evexey otk éExpynodpyv aAAnv ypaia 
GdAows ypdppalaorly: ib, 12-13 Kal zpos TO yvOvar Tov eudv Seordrnv 
€xpyodpunv mapaxadav da tovrov (leg. rovrwv) pov tav ypappdrwr. 
‘I had many opportunities of writing to you concerning this matter, and, 
expecting each day to come thither, for that reason did not avail myself 
of them to write another letter over again. ... That my master may 
know this I took the opportunity of exhorting you by this my writing’ 
(edd.). The papyrus is attributed to the sixth or seventh century of our 
era. The late date detracts somewhat from the value of the comparison, 
but for what it is worth it favours the rendering of the Pauline passage 
—‘If you actually have before you the possibility of becoming free, 

1 In early Babylonian 7 was sometimes retained in the c.c. of the nomin. (as always 
in class. Arab. and in such proper names in Hebrew as nbvann); cp. Code 
iva 14-15 muSsarsidu Subatifin ‘founder of their dwellings’ with ii 58-9 
muSsarsid Subat (al) Kis (KI) ‘ founder of the dwelling of Kish’. 

2 The original use of this termination as a helping or binding vowel is most 
clearly seen in forms like ‘1323 (Gen. xxxi 39) and ‘J°D20 (Ps. cxiii 5); 
second example shews, further, that it has no necessary connexion with the con- 
struct case, which cannot be determined by the definite article. 
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avail yourself of it by preference’. In effect the object of ypijoa is 
supplied from the sense of dvvaca: exactly as in the papyrus it is supplied 
from the sense of é&jv. 


The following additional parallels may be noted in the Byzantine 
documents published in Oxyrhynchus Papyri xvi :— 

O.P. 1837 9 iva redws (leg. tedeiws) doyxnpovnoy (vi p.C.). Cf. 
1 Pet. i 13 vypovres teAciws éAricare. This seems to offer a closer 
parallel than the examples of reAciws usually cited in commentaries from 
Maccabees and elsewhere. 

» O. P. 1839 3 Sh Kipws, éav ere EXOn zpos pe [. . . Kai py ov|vndrAdyy- 
cay, ov Exes pov Baordéa (vii p. C.) This must be added to the smal! 
number of examples in Moulton and Milligan of Baord{w = ‘ tolerate ’, 
‘endure’. Apparently some such substantive as ri dpyyv has been 
omitted, but it is possible, as the editors suggest, that pov is merely an 
error for pe. In that case we should have the nearest parallel yet 
recorded to the use of Baord{w with a personal object in Apoc. ii 2 
ot dvvy Baordca Kaxovs. 

O. P. 1855 13 exw yap Sexaevvéa jpyépas ojpepov cis 7d rp[a}ypa Totro 
(vi-vii p. C.). Cf. Jn. v 5 rpudxovra Kal dxrd rn Exwv ev TH dobeveia 
auTouv, 


C. H. Dopp. 


ST PETER DAMIAN AND ‘AUXILIUS’. 


THE first part of M. Augustin Fliche’s ‘La Réforme Grégorienne’ 
has recently appeared as Fasciculus vi of the Spicilegium Sacrum 
Lovaniense. In a foot-note on p. 224 M. Fliche writes: ‘ Pierre Damien 
cite quelques textes canoniques, en assez petit nombre d’ailleurs. 
Parmi eux figurent le chapitre 68 des Canons des Apétres et la lettre 
d’Anastase II 4 l’empereur Anastase qu'il a peut-étre empruntés A la 
collection canonique du manuscrit t. xviii de la Vallicellane (¢. 391- 
399) décrite par M. Paul Fournier, un groupe de recueils canoniques 
italiens des x® et x1° siécles, dans les Mémoires de I’ Académie des Inscrip- 
tions et Belles-Lettres t. xl, 1915, p. 6 et suiv. Le canon 68 était, en 
effet, peu connu en Occident, et cette collection est une des rares qui 
le mentionnent’. 

It is perhaps worth while to suggest that the source from which Peter 
Damian derived his knowledge of Canon 68 is ‘ Auxilius’ de Ordina- 
tionibus a Formoso PP. factis xviii (J. Morin de sacris Ordinationibus 
pars ii p. 288). Both ‘ Auxilius’ and Damian omit the very impor- 
tant words ‘nisi forte eum ab hereticis ordinatum comprobaverit’. 
(See St Peter Damian Liber gui appellatur gratissimus xxxii in Libelli de 
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dite, M.G.H. i p. 66.) Consequently Cardinal Humbert in his Adversus 
Simoniacos (1. C. vii Libelli de lite t. i p. 112) takes full advantage of 
the controversial opportunity afforded by an omission of so unfortunate 
a nature. It is generally supposed that Humbert’s work is an attempted 
refutation of the Lider gratissimus, but it has always been difficult to 
believe that Humbert could have written with such violence of one 
who stood so high in reputation as a saint and a reformer as the 





great Peter Damian. 
enemy of God’—with 
‘ Auxilius ’. 


I would venture to suggest that the ‘ fool’—‘ the 
whose treatise Humbert 


is concetned is 


The clear dependence of Damian, in many places in the Liber gratts- 
stmus, on ‘ Auxilius’ has escaped the attention of the learned editor of 


the Liber gratissimus in vol. i of the Libelli de Lite. 


E. g. St Peter has 


a quotation from St Augustine in the following form :— 


Liber gratissimus. 

Quod autem in libro sapientiae 
legitur, spiritus sanctus disciplinae 
effugiet fictum, et auferet se a cogi- 
tationibus quae sunt sine intellectu ; 
ita intelligendum est, ut desit saluti 
eius, ministerium tamen non dese- 
rat, quod per eum salutem operatur 
illorum. Unde ait apostolus, sz 
enim volens hoc facio, mercedem ha- 
beo; st autem invitus, dispensatio 
mtht credita est. Ac si dicat, illis 
prodest quibus hoc dispenso, non 
mihi qui fictus sum. 


St Aug. c. Parmen. II xi 24. 


Si autem fictus est, quoniam 
verissime scriptum est, spiritus enim 
sanctus disciplinae effugiet fictum ; 
deest quidam saluti eius, et auferat 
se a cogitationibus quae sunt sine 
intellectu: ministerium tamen eius 
non deserit, quo per eum salutem 
operatur aliorum. Propter quod 
apostolus ait, si enim volens hoc fa- 
cio, mercedem habeo, si autem invi- 
tus, dispensatio mihi credita est: id 
est, illis prodest quibus hoc dis- 
penso, non mihi qui fictus sum. 


On this the editor in Zibel/i de lite observes that Augustine’s text 


‘paululum discrepat a Petri Damiani’; 


but Damian agrees with 


‘ Auxilius’ de Ordin. xxix except in reading //orum for aliorum. 

M., Fliche refers to Damian’s citations of the Decretals of Innocent I 
and the letters of Gregory the Great, and suggests that Damian availed 
himself of ‘une collection dérivant de celle de la Vallicellane et 


augmentée de quelques textes nouveaux’. 


Is it not possible that Damian 


once again is here indebted to ‘ Auxilius’? 


Auxilius. 

Cap. xxiv. Sancto Flaviano 
Constantinopolitano episcopo ob 
catholicam fidem in exsilium desti- 
nato, Anatolius eo vivente in eius 
loco ordinatus est. Ad quem Leo 
ita loquitur: Decessore enim tuo, 
etc, 


Damian. 

Cap. xvii. ...Sancto Flaviano 
Constantinopolitano episcopo ob 
catholicam fidem in exsilium desti- 
nato, Anatolius, eo vivente, in loco 
eius ab haereticis ordinatus est. 
Ad quem sanctus papa Leo ita 
loquitur, dicens: Decessore enim 
tuo, etc. 
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Cap. xxii. Certum est quod 
Bonosiaci haeretici comparandi 
sunt Iudaeis, eo quod Christum 
Deum ex Patris substantia ante 


saecula negent, sicut Iudaei qui” 


eius divinitatem negaverunt et ne- 
gant. Unde consequens est ut 
participium damnationis cum eis 
habent quorum errorem imitati 
sunt. 


Cap. xxv. Et quidem Bonosus 
. . - Fotinianus fuisse dinoscitur. 
. .. Hii nimirum, quia cum Iudeis 
Dei Filium negare non metuunt, 
cum eisdem quoque participium 
non diversae dampnationis incur- 
runt. 


The most interesting instances of Damian’s use of Auxilius, however, 
afe those afforded by the passages in which he deals with the memories 


of popes Liberius and Vigilius. 


Auxilius. 


Cap. xxv. Quis enim nesciat 
quod Liberius, heu proh dolor! 
Arianae haeresi subscripserit, et 
per eius transgressionem nefandis- 
sima scelera sint commissa ; multi- 
tudo quoque sacerdotum et cleri- 
corum interfecta sit et martyrio 
coronata: residui vero catholici 
non solum ab ecclesiis, sed etiam 
a balneis prohibiti sint. Liberius 
autem apostata factus vixit annos 
sex, ordinationes tamen quas fecit 
in sua stabilitate permanserunt. 
Nec mirum; revera enim Iudas, 
quamvis fur et sacrilegus, quae sa- 
lubriter apostolus gessit redarguere 
non ausus fuit. 


Hine est quod Vigilii ordina- 
tiones nemo commovere ausus est. 
Istum namque scias esse Vigilium 
qui prius Bonifacio papae insidias 
molitus est, quatenus, eo vivente, 
apostolicam dignitatem sacrilegus 
obtineret. Sed, resistente senatu, 
tale quid facere minime potuit. 
Postmodum vero solitis machina- 
tionibusSilverium papamapostolica 
dignitate exspoliare aggressus est. 
Quod ille animadvertens, advocatis 
episcopis, auctoritate sancti Spiritus 
et apostolica potestate, eum velut 
simoniacum et invasorem anathe- 


Damian. 


Cap. xvi. Hinc est enim, quod 
omnes ordinationes, quae a Liberio, 
heretico videlicet et sedicioso, sunt 
factae, in suistatus noscunturimmo- 
bilitate servatae. Porro Liberius 
perfidiae deceptus errore, Arianae 
heresi subscripsisse dignoscitur, ac 
per eius transgressionem nefandis- 
sima scelera sunt commissa. 
Multi quoque sacerdotes et clerici 
per eius maliciam sunt perempti, 
residui quoque catholici non so- 
lum ab aecclesiis, sed etiam a bal- 
neis prohibiti. Liberius itaque fa- 
ctus apostata sex annorum spacio 
supervixit. Quicquid tamen super 
ordinationibus egit, fixum et ra- 
tum in sui vigoris stabilitate per- 
mansit. 

Quidde papa Vigiliodicam? Qui 
nimirum sceleratus et impius quic- 
quid ordinando constituit, nemo 
pontificum cassare presumpsit. 
Istum denique noveris esse Vigi- 
lium, qui prius Bonifacio papae est 
molitus insidias, quatinus, eo vi- 
vente, apostolicum sedem sacri- 
legus obtineret, sed, resistente 
senatu, conatus inlicitos et nefarios 
implere non poterit. Postmodum 
vero solitis machinationibus Silve- 
rium papam aggressusestapostolica 
dignitate privare. Quod ille mox 
animadvertens, sinodale concilium 
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matis vinculis obligavit, et ille, ut 
mente conceperat, per imperialem 
potentiam, simulque falsos testes, 
eundem apostolicum patrem nequi- 
ter condemnavit, monachicis vesti- 
bus, et ad Pontias in exsilium 
destinavit, sustentans eum pane 
tribulationis et aqua angustiae ; 
ibique mortuus est ac sepultus, et 
confessor affectus est: ad cuius 
corpus infirmi sanabantur. Vigi- 
lius autem anathematis nexibus 
merito irretitus, insuper et homici- 
dii crimine nominatim infamatus, 
nefario ausu se papam instituit. 
O ineffabilem Dei pietatem! Vi- 
gilius, qui iam desperatus erat, 
servatur ad poenitentiam. Anthi- 
mum scilicet haereticum patriar- 
cham quem reconciliare spoponde- 


Tat, reconciliare nolens, longo ex- 


silio, longaque afflictione, macera- 
tus, digna factis recepit, et sic 
demum procul a patria defunctus 
quievit in Domino. Ordinationes 
tamen eius, ut dictum est, in sua 
stabilitate manserunt. Haec enim 
quae de Silverio et Vigilio retuli- 
mus, partim in synodali decreto 
eiusdem Silverii, partim in Pontifi- 
cali libro habentur. 


congregavit, ubi auctoritate sancti 
Spiritus et apostolica potestate 
eum ut revera symoniacum et inva- 
sorem aecclesiae anathematis vin- 
culis obligavit. Vigilius tamen, ut 
sacrilega mente conceperat, ‘per 
imperialem potentiam datamque 
pecuniam et falsorum amminiculo 
testium predictum papam Silve- 
rium nequiter condempnavit, mo- 
nachicis vestibus induit, et ad 
Pontias in exilium destinavit, sus- 
tentans eum pane tribulationis et 
aqua angustiae. Ibique felix papa 
ille confessor factus, defunctus ac 
sepultus est; ad cuius tumulum 
nonnulli sanabantur infirmi. Vi- 
gilius autem dignis anathematis 
nexibus irretitus, reus insuper homi- 
cidii, nefariis ausibus se papam 
instituit. Sed o inestimabilem 
divinae clementiae pietatem! Vi- 
gilius, qui iam desperatus erat ob 
culpam, servatur ad poenitentiam, 
Antimum scilicet hereticum pa- 
triarcham, quem reconciliare spo- 
ponderat, inthronizare noluit. 
Propterea longo detrusus exilio 
durisque afflictionibus maceratus 
factis digna recepit et sic demum 
procul a patria defunctus quievit 
in Domino. Ordinationes tamen 
eius, ut dictum est, in sua stabili- 
tate permanserunt. Haec autem 
quae de Silverio Vigilioque retuli- 
mus partim in sinodali decreto 
eiusdem Silyerii, partim in ponti- 
ficali codice- digesta leguntur. 


W. K. FrirMINGER. 


ISAAC OF NINEVEH. 


Mystic Treatises by Isaac of Nineveh, translated from Bedjan’s Syriac 
text by A. J. Wensinck. (K. Akademie van Wetenschappen te 


Amsterdam, 1923.) 


PROFESSOR WENSINCK, of Leiden, and the Royal Academy of Sciences 
in Amsterdam have conferred a great boon by this publication on all 
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who are interested in ascetical and mystical literature. It is a handsome 
quarto of 400 pages, and contains an English translation of the works 
of Isaac of Nineveh, a recluse who became Bishop of Nineveh (i.e. 
Mosul) about the year 650, but like Pope Celestine V resigned his 
office after five months. He returned to the desert to live for forty 
years more and write his treatises for Solitaries. Isaac was a Nestorian, 
but so greatly were his writings esteemed by all parties that the Jacobites 
produced a forged Life of him, which pretends that he lived in the 
Egyptian Desert, and the Orthodox monks of St Saba translated most 
of his writings into Greek. It is further claimed by Prof. Wensinck 
that his influence is to be traced in such Muslim mystical writers as 
Ghazzali. His work is therefore of some historical importance in the 
history of thought, quite apart from its intrinsic value. 

I confess that I do not find Isaac of Nineveh inspiring. He repre- 
sents that complete abandonment of the world, which handed over the 
Orient to Islam, to barbarism, and to stagnation. And when we 
examine the reasons for this renunciation it appears to be very little but 
selfishness based on superstition. There is very little in Isaac of the 
practical wisdom of St Benedict, or of the ardour of St Bernard, to say 
nothing of St Francis. The task of life, as Isaac saw it, is ‘continual 
meditation on the order of things to come: . . . excellence consists that 
a man in his mind be a void as regards the world’ (p. 1). ‘The first 
impulse that by divine mercy befalls a man, which draws the soul 
toward life, strikes the heart concerning the transitoriness of this 
Nature: to this thought naturally follows contempt of this world. And 
then begin in the man all the beautiful emotions that educate him for 
life’ (p. 225). ‘The way towards life and light consists in two things : 
abiding in one and the same place, and constant fasting’ (p. 188). ‘In 
a full stomach there is no knowledge of the mysteries of God’ (p. 34). 
When ‘the distraction of intercourse with men has assailed thee... 
and the fervour of thy deliberations has become cold’, then ‘tears and 
beating the head during prayer and fervent self-humiliations quicken 
again their warm sweetness in the heart’ (p. 90). The whole aim of 
the solitary’s life seems to be a perpetual crescendo of self-induced 
emotion ; there is none of the Western advice to attend to work during 
work-time, that the mind may come back refreshed afterwards to con- 
templation.* ‘Do not think that there is any work more profitable 


1 The disciple asks : ‘ Which meditation and occupation should a man have in his 
solitude, lest his intellect should be found occupied with accidental deliberations ?’ 
The teacher answers: ‘ What should be the meditation of him that is dead to the 
world in his cell? Should a man whose soul is awake ask what his work should be? 
What is the meditation of the solitary in his cell but weeping?’ (p. 169). A picture 
of the ideal solitary (‘the pride of Christ’s church’) is given on p. 81. When he 
does sit down for a little rest he faces East (p. 370). 
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than that of vigils’ (p. 91). If you have ‘a thought of relaxation’, if 
you are ill or tired, desist from your prayer, from your Psalms—but ‘do 
not sleep’, ‘do not make your heart thick and dark by sleep’ (p. 94). 
What wonder that outraged Nature takes a heavy toll and the solitary 
is troubled by what we are now learning to call ‘ repressed complexes’? 
(see pp. 160, 277, 284). And when the desired state of ‘apathy’ was 
reached, it appears to me not so much the highest philosophy, as Isaac 
would believe, but something nearer idiocy, like that Father who could 
not remember whether he had eaten, or that other who ‘had become 
so pure and simple and had reached such a perfection and serenity, 
that he was nearly as a babe’ and had to be watched (p. 168; see also 
p. 261). 

And what was the reward of this deliberately unnatural life, apart 
from ‘the glory of the world to be, the hope preserved for the righteous 
of a life excited in spirit wholly originating in God’ (p.171)? The 
reward comes in occasional states of ecstasy, and the special merit of 
Isaac’s dreary treatises seems to me to consist in this, that he describes 
these states of ecstasy in great detail. Here are a few of them. 
‘When thou art occupied in solitude with the beautiful work of humility, 
when thy soul is near unto coming forth from under the darkness, this 
will be thy sign: thy heart will burn and glow as with fire, night and 
day, so that thou wilt esteem all earthly things as ashes and dung. It 
will not even please thee to touch food . . . Then, of a sudden, the 
fountain of tears will be given thee... with all that thou doest tears 
will stream. If thou observest this in thyself, take heart, thou hast 
passed through the sea’ (p. 63). ‘Sometimes from prayer a certain 
contemplation is born which also makes prayer vanish from the lips. 
And he to whom this contemplation happens becomes as a corpse 
without soul, in ecstasy. This we call sight during prayer and not an 
image or form forged by phantasy, as fools say’ (p. 112). ‘ By these 
insights the emotion of prayer ceases, the mind is absorbed in ecstasy * 
and the desire of its prayer is forgotten. The impulses are drowned 
(or baptized) in a heavy drunkenness and man is no longer in this 
world. Then there is no longer any discrimination of body or of soul’ 
(p. 117). From time to time there arises in the solitary ‘that sweetness 
of God and the flame of His love which burns in the heart and kindles 
all the affections of body and of soul. And this power he will perceive 
in all the species (4#. natures) of the creation and all things which he 
meets. From time to time he will become drunk by it as by wine ; his 
limbs will relax, his mind will stand still and his heart will follow God 


1 Bthahra h = 





ethbla‘, i.e. the sane mind is swallowed up in a maze. Else- 
where the mind (haunda) is regarded as the king, the governor of the senses (p. 325). 
But consistency of thought or language is hardly to be expected from Isaac, 
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as a captive . . . He that reaches this from time to time will not 
remember that he is clad with a body, nor will he know that he is in 
the world’ (p. 226). 

This, as I say, is the reward—a state of mind in which everything 
appears as a great and almost perceptible harmony.’ God is not unjust, 
and it would be hard if those who had violated every instinct of Nature 
in a whole-hearted attempt to attain non-material rapture should not 
sometimes get a taste of it. But at what a cost, to themselves and to 
the world of men which they have abandoned! And, at the end, do 
they get a truer vision and insight than Richard Jefferies, who also (in 
the words of Abbot Butler) used to try to enter into himself and get 
into touch with higher realities? ‘All that was behind me’, says 
Jefferies—‘the house, the people, the sounds—seemed to disappear, 
and to leave me alone. Involuntarily I drew a long breath, then 
I breathed slowly. My thought, or inner consciousness, went up 
through the illumined sky, and I was lost in a moment of exaltation. 
This only lasted a very short time, perhaps only part of a second, and 
while it lasted there was no formulated wish. I was absorbed; I drank 
the beauty of the morning; I was exalted. When it ceased I did wish 
for some increase or enlargement of my existence to correspond with 
the largeness of feeling I had momentarily enjoyed.’* 

Here we have, out of the lips of a Pantheist and a lover of nature, 
very much the same sort of experience as the ‘consolations’ of Isaac 
the Nestorian Christian and hater of matter and perceptible form. 
Ultimately it seems to me the expression of an experienced synthesis, 
a vivid perception that everything together makes a Harmony, larger, 
grander, more beautiful and impressive than the mind can put into 
words, and that if there be things outside this Harmony they are of no 
importance and do not really exist. There is also this resemblance 
between Richard Jefferies and Isaac of Nineveh, and probably also all 
the great mystics whether cloistered or uncloistered, viz. the practice of 
Solitude. To think profoundly, as distinct from thinking quickly and 
brightly, one must be often alone. The mistake that Isaac and his 
school made seems to me to be that they thought they would attain to 
better results by being nearly always alone. It was all very well for 
Arsenius to spend forty years in the Desert in silence and solitude, for 
he had the memories and the experience of a previous forty years at 
the very centre of affairs. But those who have taken nothing in have 
very little to give out. 

It remains to notice one or two points of interest in Isaac’s treatises 
apart from their main theme, and to touch upon certain defects in 
Wensinck’s otherwise excellent work. The tolerance of Isaac is note- 

1 Quoted from Jefferies in Butler’s Western Mysticism p. 334. 
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worthy: he warns his solitaries against reading books ‘that accentuate 
the differences between the confessions with the aim of causing schisms’ 
(p. 34), and says that the true solitary ‘ offers prayer even for the enemies 
of truth and on behalf of reptiles’ (p. 341): no wonder Isaac had the 
veneration of Monophysites and Greeks as well as of his own Nestorians. 
On p. 49 there is a reference to ‘bound natures’, a term used by 
Ephraim (Mitchell ii p. clxi). On p. 51 is a reference to Noah’s 
Cedars: see Ephr. Rom. iv 147 and the Note in Amecdota Oxoniensia 
(Relics, 1896), p. 99. On p. 109 occurs the notable statement that 
‘revelation is not the exact truth’: i.e. ‘it is not necessary that every 
one to whom a revelation is imparted or who is influenced by a consoling 
[divine] action, must know the truth and the exact knowledge concern- 
ing God; for many are those to whom such things were imparted, yet 
knew God as children only’. 

On pp. 114, 134, ‘spiritual prayer’ is considered, i.e. a state of mind 
in which the thought is rapt into a sort of contemplation of God and 
reality, without conscious wishes or petition. This state comes by 
God’s grace, not at all by an act of human will—as the Messalians say 
(mentioned pp. 116, 333). 

We may note also (p. 128) that ‘Sin, hell and death do not at all 
exist with God. For they are facts, not persons.’ And again ‘Those 
who are scourged in Hell are tormented with the scourgings of love. ... 
It is evil for a man to think that the sinners in Hell are destitute of 
love for the Creator’ (p. 136). Finally, there is a meditation on the 
whole Universe on p. 172, too long to quote, but interesting both in 
itself and also as a genuine ancient parallel to the concluding pages of 
Flaubert’s Zentation de St. Antoine. 

Prof. Wensinck’s translation is a very creditable piece of English for 
a foreigner, but on p. 187 Isaac does not really assert that the true and 
elect feed upon ‘drugs’: the word should have been ‘roots’ (‘e#4dré). 
On p. 307 I think he has missed the sense: he reads ‘ Be instead of an 
avenger, a deliverer; . . . instead of one who delivers (mash/mana), 
a martyr ; instead of a plaintiff (mkawnand), a defendant (mpisanda)’. 
Here the last clauses should read ‘instead of a ¢vaitor,’ a martyr; 
instead of a reprover, a persuader’. 

On the same page (p. 307) the Biblical reference is not to Isaiah lxi 1, 
but to Lk. iv 18f, and it goes down to the word ‘forgiveness’. On 
p- 309, ‘Sheol shall wither their form and they shall be bereft’ is not 
a reference to Job xiv 20, but is the Peshitta text of Ps. xlix 14°. As 
a rule Isaac quotes accurately from the Peshitta, but there are at least 
two notable exceptions. On p. 191 the solitary is told, ‘What hast 

1 See Lk, vi 16. 
2 On p. 261, note 5, ‘ Ps,’ is a misprint for ‘ Is.’, i.e. Isaiah, 
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thou to do with the ways of Egypt and with drinking water from the 
Nile (Syr. Gikon)?’ This sentence, not recognized as a quotation by 
Wensinck, is Jerem. ii 18 according to the LXX. As a matter of fact 
Isaac’s text (Bedjan 287) agrees exactly with the Syro-Hexaplar version, 
but it is not likely that Isaac used this Jacobite work. More probably 
the whole passage is a quotation from some translated Greek ascetical 
work.’ Again on p. 181, ‘Cursed is every one who performs the work 
of the Lord without diligence, restraining his hand from bloodshed’ is 
Jerem. xxxi 10 (= xlviii 10 Heb. and Syr.) according to the LXX ; this 
is followed by Psalm Ixxxv 9? (but with ‘help’ for ‘salvation’), and by 
Deut. ii 24>, 25, according to the Peshitta. Here again it is likely that 
Isaac is reproducing, at least in part, some translated Greek work. 
Certainly the various anecdotes of Ascetics, which occur up and 
down the treatises are not personal reminiscences but extracts from the 
Apophthegmata, mostly (so far as I am able to judge) from the transla- 
tion of ‘Ananisho’. Even the story of the unnamed Bishop on p. 167, 
which Prof. Wensinck regards as autobiographical (Introd. p. xx), is 
nothing more than the story of Abba Apphy, bishop of Oxyrhynchus 
(Migne P. G. lxv 133), called in Syriac Apos (Budge’s “Andn-Isho‘ i 598). 
All the stories on pp. 206 ff, 376 ff, come out of the Apophihegmata, no 
doubt by way of ‘Andnisho’. It would be a useful task to collect all 
the references to this literature in Isaac, and indeed it must be done 
before we can properly estimate his position as an independent thinker 
or mystic. There is a difference that I feel between Isaac and the 
Egyptian Fathers, of whom we read in Palladius and all that first stage 
of ascetical literature. Then the movement, with all its faults, was new 
and (so to speak) oecumenical. It not only attracted distinguished 
personages, like Arsenius, as personal exponents, but also a whole train 
of visitors and pilgrims like Palladius and Rufinus. Wise or foolish, it 
was the characteristic impulse of the day. By the time of Isaac, on the 
other hand, the whole thing was stereotyped, and the novice learnt from 
books what he ought to do and feel. The defects of hermitism had 
already by Isaac’s time been perceived in the West, and St Benedict’s 
rule and personal influence had done much to turn Monasticism into 
a bulwark of civilization. Isaac lived a century later, but he, like the 
East in general, was utterly untouched by St Benedict and his reforms, 
and we see in him a milestone on the melancholy road whereby the 
Orient lapsed from Christianity into an unprogressive, uninventive 
barbarism, in which not even philosophy continued to flourish. 


F. C. Burkitt. 


1 It appears not to come in ‘Andnisho*. 
2 Not Psalm cxlv 19, as Wensinck. 
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The Design Argument Reconsidered: A Discussion between the Rev. C. J. 
SHEBBEARE and JosEPH McCase. (Watts & Co., London.) 


First there is an introduction by Prof. Clement C. J. Webb in 
which he disagrees with both sides, but commends their interest in the 
subject and the admirable spirit with which the authors conduct their 
controversy. The reader is likely to agree with both aspects of this 
judgement. This is followed by an Explanatory Note, we are not told by 
whom, in which the reader is asked whether he bases his belief in 
God on the ontological, cosmological, teleological, ethical, absolute, or 
authority proof. But seeing he does not base his belief in the things 
seen and temporal on any of them, it might be that he is equally 
independent of them in respect of things unseen and eternal. 

Both authors agree that the only argument worth considering is the 
teleological. Mr Shebbeare thinks that, though science in general and 
Darwinism in particular has abolished the old form of the proof, it still 
has force in the form that the beauty of the world cannot be a mere 
contingent result of mechanical uniformity determined solely by the law 
of inertia, while Mr McCabe does not see why it should not be, seeing 
that the world, being beautiful only in parts, has plenty of space to cover 
up its defects, and that it can force a creature who is only part of it to 
think the best of it. Both, however, profess themselves determinists, 
which apparently means that the uniformities of science are taken by 
them to be a picture of reality and that the whole is mechanically rigid 
from start to finish. That there is a philosophy of science which is 
asking whether science deals with reality in this sense at all is not 
mentioned by either. Both also accept the Darwinian Theory of 
Evolution, and neither refers to the change of interest from the 
mechanism of organisms to the purpose of the living creature as the 
determining factor in evolution. Further, neither of them seems to 
be aware that the whole problem of the standard of logic as well as 
of aesthetics and ethics has been discussed by serious thinkers who have 
made it far more difficult to conceive that it is the mere accidental 
measure of a small biped forced on him by the peculiar circumstances 
ofa small planet. Neither sees that the evolution of their ideal standards 
has been according as they were regarded as sacred, so that truth and 
beauty and goodness were not weighed among other things as of merely 
comparative value. The moment man makes this distinction in name, 
however vaguely, he is religious, and one may question whether he 
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would be man without it. Possibly if we start here, we shall see that 
Mr McCabe, as has been said of other scientific materialists, takes his 
religion more seriously and his science less seriously than he imagines. 
For example, what makes Mr McCabe, if he is a mechanical product 
of a rigid universe, go so far ahead of it as to say ‘What an earth it 
would be if we were all honourable, kindly, just, temperate, manly ! 
In that simple perception lies, for me, the essence of morality.’ But 


if he is only moved a@ fergo what makes him perceive anything so far 
ahead ? 


Religion et Réalité, par CHARLES HavuTerR. (Strasburg, 1923.) 


Tuis is the fifth study on religious history and philosophy published 
by the Faculty of Theology of the University of Strasburg. 

It discusses its subject under three heads: I Reality, II Religion, 
III Religion and Reality. 

I Reality. To know is to seize a reality, and the mind is satisfied 
that it has done so as its effort to make the object its own thought 
becomes clear. This is very much Descartes’s theory of knowledge. 
But, especially in this section, if the author attains this end, most 
readers will have some doubt about arriving in his company. There 
is a form of rigid logic, but it is far from being clear what is to be 
understood by the universe being a necessary logical whole. The 
argument seems chiefly to depend on the affirmation that, by their 
common relation to the universe, the subject and predicate in such 
a statement as ‘Caesar crossed the Rubicon’ have a necessary relation. 
Why we should not regard the predicate merely as new information 
about the subject, which might or might not have been predicable 
about him, is not evident. Is not this newness, even when we know 
all the causes, precisely what science does not produce till experience 
shews it? Our relation to the universe being one order of discourse, 
we must come to the new through the old, but we know it simply 
because it is there, and not because it follows necessarily. We are 
told to be sceptical about an event till we know its causes: and this 
would seem to follow from the theory. But is not that the reverse of 
the right order? Surely we ought to be certain of the fact before we 
waste time on inquiring into its causes. The fact determines the 
theory ; and no theory can determine a fact. The general drift of this 
section seems to be that thought postulates the universe as a complete, 
self-enclosed, logically necessary system, but that only perfect know- 
ledge would have a right to close the frontiers and say that the 
phenomena postulated by religion are excluded. 
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II Religion. This section is much clearer. The essentials of religion 
are sought in the individuals in whom it attains its highest level. The 
most important is the prophetic consciousness, which is a sense of an 
objective reality to which it is forced to conform in thought and action. 
The messianic consciousness is only the developement of the prophetic 
till the distinction between the personal ego and the divine ego is no longer 
felt. The primitive religions simply identify such a messianic person 
with the divine. But with the advance in the idea of God and of 
human personality this is no longer possible, and a special kind of union 
with God is invented. This is the source of the new cult of the Christian 
Church ; and as long as it continues Christianity will be the same re- 
ligion, however it may change in other matters. The centre of religion 
is the sacrifice. Historically Robertson Smith’s theory may not be 
adequate, but the essential religious element in sacrifice is a mystical 
communion between the faithful and his god. In the primitive form it is 
a corporeal eating of a sacred uniting substance or even of the god him- 
self; in the spiritual form it works with prayer and meditation. Chris- 
tianity combines both, with emphasis on the former in the Mass, and on 
the latter in the Lord’s Supper: and this is a happy inconsequence, as 
there are many not yet independent of the former. Yet Christianity 
more than any other religion unites to it the word, and thereby influences 
most the religion of the community by that of the higher individual. 
Anything is religious only by relation to the cult. Empirically religion 
is to be defined as the belief among individuals or communities of 
entering into communion with a higher power. 

Religion, not as it is, but as it ought to be, depends on the nature 
of this power. Confidence is the essence of religion, and the truest 
religion is that which has faced life’s fears and given victory over them. 
Thus Otto is right in emphasizing awe, but wrong in regarding it as 
more than a stage to be overcome. And confidence can only be in 
a person. Therefore, unless where there are obvious hindrances, the 
object of communion is always personal. 

III Religion and Reality. If God is in touch with man, he must 
also be in touch with the universe. But religion, though stirred by 
things in the world, separates God from the world, creating the idea 
of the ‘beyond’ and placing God’s transcendence alongside of his 
goodness. By its own logic religion makes this reality omnipotent ; 
and when the idea of the universe is reached, omnipotence becomes a 
necessity of thought. Yet such a God has for science no relation to the 
universe, the universe being for it self-sufficing and self-contained, its 
energy the same and not capable of being increased by a divine agency. 

All attempts to escape rigorous determinism our author rejects. 
An immanent necessity of the universe is common to science and 
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religion. Religiously the sparrow does not fall to the ground without 
God’s will; scientifically its fall is fixed from the beginning by the 
sequence of events. The question of the relation of these views 
extends into the whole inorganic world. 

A beginning is made with Auguste Sabatier’s view that for piety the 
laws of nature, in their sovereign constancy, are the immediate expression 
of the will of God. We must then draw the further inference that, if 
the laws of nature are an expression of the divine will, determinism is one 
of the forms under which God manifests Himself, and that our knowledge 
of God increases with our knowledge of nature. This gives us, as the 
precise form of the problem : every idea making part of a reality demands 
to be completed in a certain manner by another idea ; and religion adds : 
every idea demands to be completed by the idea of a personal power 
on which it depends. If the rigorous relation were directly between the 
ideas, there would be no place for the religious view. But the bond 
between different ideas is only through their relation to the totality of 
the universe. On this ground mechanism is rejected in every form. 
If mechanism were more than a working hypothesis, we should, if it 
applied only to nature, have a pluralist world, or, if to all, a materialist. 
As spiritual facts are as real as solids, the idea of mechanism is contrary 
to the idea of the universe. The God of religion and the universe of 
science must coincide. This is not pantheism because it affirms the 
personal character of the universe. At present science only knows part 
of its field and religion only knows part of its field, but perfect science 
and perfect religion would be no more in conflict. 

But how can a personal transcendent God be identified with the 
universe? In relation to each of its parts, however, the universe is 
also transcendent, and different in quality from every particular object. 

The conclusion seems to be that Spinoza’s religion of the universe 
only needs to have the idea of personality added; that historical 
Christianity was right in dissociating the Christ-God from the historical 
Jesus and occupying itself with cosmology ; and that the task of religion 
now is to enable us to see that the universe is pervaded in all its parts 
by the presence of the divine. 

What the conclusion of the whole matter is is not easy to say, but it 
seems to be that, as the great spirits have already done in feeling, we must 
in thought also surmount the fear of this seemingly hostile world so unlike 
the absolute goodness of God: and then the transcendence of God will 
wholly disappear in his immanence. The Universe-God bears the 
features of the unchangeable order which governs reality, the Christian- 
God is full of goodness. The problem for Christian piety is to unite 
both. Already religion as feeling is calm of spirit, and apparently when 
religious thought arrives at clearness, mystery will disappear, and peace 
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alone exist ; and religion will complete the features outlined by science 
into a living face. 

Criticism of this scheme would not be difficult. The idea of a universe 
is apparently held to be inconsistent with anything in it being either 
mechanical or free. But why may it not embrace both? The rationality 
of our doings in it at least seems to depend on freedom as to our end 
and mechanical reliability as to our means. 

Again as to the cult. Has it this exclusive place? Would it exist 
at all were not religion a reality apart from it ? 

Finally, as to Christianity. From the first it was concerned with the 
reconciliation of the aspirations of the spirit with the reality of the 
world. This it did through conceiving the inward life as the fellowship 
of the Spirit and the outward as the love of the Father. But the grace 
or graciousness of the Lord Jesus Christ which united them wrought, 
not with the world as it is, but with a purpose beyond it which alone 
gives it meaning and worth. For that matter, is there any higher 
religion which seeks peace by the view of God as merely the personal 
aspect of the universe? The universe alone has always seemed not 
good. And if beyond the necessity of the world there is not freedom 
as its end, is the necessity not mechanical, whether by matter or spirit 
is of no importance ? 

But the interest of the book is the same as of Otto’s. It is a sign of 
the times. The German faces distress and despair, and, as a disciple 
of Luther, he seeks to gain an emotional victory ; the Frenchman faces 
the uncertain menace of the future, and, as a disciple of Calvin, who was 
a more typical Frenchman than is usually recognized, he seeks victory 
over it by logic and a necessary universe: and he ends very much 
where Calvin did, with belief in absolute sovereignty as the supreme 
faith and with the glory of God as the supreme object of worship. 


L’Epanouissement de la Pensée religieuse de Luther de 1515 2 1520, par 
HENRI StROHL. (Librairie Istra, Strasbourg, 1924.) 


THis is a continuation of a previous volume on the Religious Evolu- 
tion of Luther up to 1515, which was reviewed in the January number, 
1923, of this JouRNAL. This volume shews the same careful study of 
Luther’s own works and of recent research, over a still wider field, and 
the same historical temper and lucidity of presentation. As the author 
seeks to escape the scholasticism which was built on Luther and which 
began with Melanchthon in his own time, and to discover what Luther 
himself felt and saw in his own actual experience, he considers it 
necessary to go beyond a mere explanation of principles and to shew 
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the situations in which they were thought out, and explain the 
experiences by which alone they can be understood. Luther’s religious 
fervour, he holds, is an essential part of his religious views, and not 
something merely added to them. This it is that gives his principles 
a cohesion so close, that it is easy to shew that any one of them contains 
all the others, in spite of the many traditional notions which remain 
mixed up with them, though generally inconsistent with them. This 
piety and the principles in which it is expressed remain to the end the 
key to all that Luther ever said or wrote. Even his defects have a cer- 
tain value, for nothing has obscured Luther’s original power so much 
as the orthodox picture of the theological doctor and ecclesiastical 
reformer. He was very human, sometimes with a very vehement and 
even primitive humanity, but it was also with a brave and big and pene- 
trating and warm and even tender humanity, as any one who reads the 
copious extracts from his writings in this book will discover. Perhaps 
no part of the book is more useful, as the extracts are well selected and 
well translated. In any case matters controversial need to be docu- 
mented, and this M. Strohl has done with learning and ability. 


J. OMAN. 


Studies in Pharisatsm and the Gospels (Second Series), by I. ABRAHAMS, 
M.A. (Cambridge University Press, 1924.) 


WHEN in 1tg09 Mr C. G. Montefiore published his striking com- 
mentary on the Synoptic Gospels in two volumes they contained 
references to additional notes (over fifty in number) which were to 
follow in a third volume by Mr Abrahams. It proved to be impossible 
to produce this third volume in the form originally intended, but in 
1917 Mr Abrahams published a series of studies which covered some 
of the ground, and this first series of studies has now been followed by 
a second. ‘The first received a warm welcome from New Testament 
scholars, and they will certainly be grateful also for the second. 

The second series consists of sixteen essays on such subjects as ‘ The 
High Priest’s Confession’, ‘ Whited Sepulchres’, ‘The Second Death’, 
* Tabernacles’, ‘Some Rabbinic Ideas on Prayer’,’ followed by twenty- 
six shorter miscellaneous notes on phrases found in the Gospels. In 
all cases Mr Abrahams draws upon his wide knowledge of Rabbinic 
literature, and the value of his work’ is greatly enhanced by the fullness 
and accuracy of his references. 

A considerable part of it is taken up in correcting commonly mis- 
taken impressions, e. g. with regard to the bearing of Rabbinic idiom 

1 Originally printed in J.Q.R. 1907-1908 pp. 272 ffand now revised. 
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upon the meaning of ov «las (pp. 1 ff), and with regard to Pharisaism 
(pp. 110 ff). In chapter xv, again, Mr Abrahams shews thatMr H. Danby’s 
estimate ' of the Rabbinic Criminal Code (in the Mishnah and Tosefta 
Tractate Sanhedrin) as ‘ of little or no value as a picture of native law 
as practised’ during the lifetime of our Lord, must be somewhat 
modified: but, as Mr Abrahams himself in effect admits, not to any 
great extent. 

In fact a great part of Mr Abrahams’s present volume consists of 
a number of small corrections and suggestions which make a reference 
to his book a necessity for commentators upon the New Testament ; 
and the useful index supplied at the end of it makes such reference 
easy and convenient. 

Mr Abrahams writes without the least bias against Christianity, and 
if a note of Jewish apologetic may be detected (as Dr Sanday detected 
it in the First Series) it is a thoroughly amiable and good-natured 
apologia. 

Two or three of the essays, like number xvi on ‘The Imitation of 
God’, belong rather to Comparative Religion than to the exegesis 
of the Gospels, but they are not out of place in the book. 

It is much to be hoped that this series is not the last. In the 
preface to the First Series Mr Abrahams named several subjects to be 
discussed in the second which do not appear, at any rate, in the form 
proposed. One in particular, ‘ Life under the Law’, which is, no doubt, 
touched upon in Second Series, chapter ii, ‘The Yoke’, calls insistently 
for fuller treatment. Schiirer’s chapter on that subject cannot be 
regarded as entirely satisfactory: and probably no one, among modern 
scholars, is better equipped than Mr Abrahams to make good its 
deficiencies.” 


The Acts of the. Apostles, translated from the Codex Bezae, with an 
Introduction on its Lucan Origin and importance, by J. M. 
Witson, D.D. (S.P.C.K., 1923.) 


Canon WILSON translates the text of the Acts according to the 
Codex Bezae, following the Revised Version as far as possible, 
printing in thick type words peculiar to the Bezan text, and adding 
in brackets words absent from the Bezan text but found in the 
‘Neutral’ text of Westcott and Hort. Canon Wilson’s main object is 

1 J.T. S. Oct. 1919 pp. 51-76. 

2 I have noticed only a very few slips in the text: p. 75, for Psalm xxii 4 read 
Psalm xxii 3; p. 83 note 2, for Isaiah xlvi 6 read Isaiah xlvi 12 ; p. 112 note 2, read 
T. B. Taanith 7"; p. 186 add the reference of the passage quoted by Dalman, 
T. B. Taanith 24> (the date of the translation of Dalman’s is 1909 not 1902). 
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to lay before English readers materials for judging for themselves the 
general character of the Western text of the Acts. He himself is 
convinced of the correctness of Blass’s hypothesis that the Bezan text 
represents the first draft of the Acts, and the ‘ Neutral’ text a revision 
of it by St Luke himself. 

In an Introduction Canon Wilson gives his own impressions as to 
the probable solution of such problems as the date of the Acts and the 
original text of the decree of-the ‘Council of Jerusalem’ (Acts xv). 
But a cursory examination of evidence so difficult to handle is hardly 
sufficient to carry conviction. Some of Canon Wilson’s statements need 
a good deal of qualification. For example, it is too much to say that 
‘no Western Father, or apologist, or hostile critic, ever alludes to such 
a food-law’ (p. 17) as that represented by the ‘ Neutral’ text of the 
decree. Tertullian (De Pudicitia xii; Apol. ix) clearly refers to some 
such law: so does the letter of the Churches of Lyons and Vienne 
(Eusebius #7. Z. v 1. 26) and the Octavius (xxx) of Minucius Felix. 

Again, to refer to murder as ‘commonly spoken of as blood-shedding 
or blood’ (p. 18) is rather to confuse the issue. No doubt murder is 
commonly spoken of as ‘ blood-shedding’: the question is whether or 
not ala by itself = murder, and an instance like that in Matt. xxiii 35 
is not really a case in point. 

Canon Wilson does not seem to have taken account of such an 
important contribution to éhe subject as Dr Sanday’s (Zheologische 
Studien Th. Zahn dargebracht, Leipzig, 1908, pp. 326 ff); not to 
mention more recent studies like those of Dr D. Plooj (Zxfos., Jan. and 
Feb. 1923). 

But, after all, these are minor points. Canon Wilson and his 
publishers deserve the warm thanks of all students of the Acts for 
putting into their hands, in a most convenient and useful form, an 
accurate translation of a fascinating text. 


Commentarius in Actus Apostolorum (editio septima, emendata et ad- 
aucta), by A. CAMERLYNCK and A. VANDER HEEREN. (Carolus 
Beyaert, Brugis (Belgii), 1923.) 


Tuis edition of the Acts (in Latin) is the work of two Roman 
Catholic scholars and appears with the imprimatur of the Bishop of 
Bruges. In the index bibliographicus ‘nomina Auctorum acatholicorum 
stellula seu asterisco * notantur’. So safeguarded the work is intended 
primarily for students in the seminaries. The text followed is, naturally, 
that of the Latin Vulgate, but account is taken (p. 6) of the principal 
readings in which the Greek MSS differ from the Vulgate, and use is 
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made of Von Soden’s Die Schriften des Neuen Testaments (1913) and 
Nestle’s Novum Testamentum graece et latine (ed. 6, 1921). 

The writers defend vigorously the historical accuracy of St Luke, 
(e.g. in the case of Theudas, pp. 160 f), and introduce from time to time 
‘notatio theologica et moralis’ with appropriate references to St Thomas 
Aquinas. A good example of their clearness in argument and of their 
orderly arrangement of material is found in the excursus on the Council 
of Jerusalem in which they decide for the originality of the ‘ Neutral’ 
text. 

The first section of the Prolegomena contains a discussion of the 
authorship and date of the book, the conclusions being reached that 
St Luke, a physician and companion of St Paul, is the writer both of 
the ‘travel diary’ and of the whole book as well as the Third Gospel, 
and that the date of the Acts is 62-63. The second section of the 
Prolegomena is entitled ‘ Conditio politico-religiosa Iudaeorum tempore 
historiae Actuum’, and consists of a useful summary based upon such 
authorities as Schiirer and Duchesne. The third section treats of the 
chronology of the Acts, and includes a chronological table (pp. 92-99). 
The reader is offered a choice of four dates for the Crucifixion 
(18 March 29; 7 April 30; 3 April 33; 8 April 35); St Paul’s con- 
version is placed in the spring of 36; the Council of Jerusalem in 49; 
the Epistle to the Galatians (the North Galatian theory being main- 
tained) ¢. 55; the arrival of St Paul at Rome March 61 ; the martyrdom 
of St Peter at Rome 65 (64); and the martyrdom of St Paul in the 
same place 67. 

It will be seen that the commentary is a scholarly exposition of 
the Acts from a strictly Roman Catholic point of view. But although 
the positions taken up are supported by lucid statements of (generally 
speaking) well-known arguments and objections to them reasonably 
dealt with, it may be doubted whether the writers realize the difficulty 
of some of the important questions raised by the book. It is noticeable 
that they do not refer to the work of Professor Lake or that of Professor 
Foakes-Jackson. At the same time it is clear that within their self- 
imposed limits they have done their work very well. 


St Paul on Trial: a new reading of the history in the book of Acts and 
the Pauline Epistles, by J. IRONSIDE STILL, M.A., D.D. (Student 
Christian Movement, 1923.) 


It is difficult to discover for what readers this book is intended. 
The boisterousness of its style and the looseness of its arguments will 
hardly commend it to scholars or make it a satisfactory introduction to 
put into the hands of younger students. 
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Yet there are certain important points connected with the Acts 
which Dr Still sees clearly and puts forcibly; as, for instance, that 
‘a continuous history of the early Christian Church is not what Luke 
proposes to write’ (p. 29). 

His main thesis is that the Acts is intended to be An Explanatory 
Statement for the information of readers somehow connected with the 
trial of St Paul’s case at Rome (p. 35); probably designed, indeed, to 
enable the defending counsel to understand exactly what St Paul’s 
position was and to maintain that the Christian religion was a religion 
permissible under Roman law because it was in accordance with the 
‘Charter’ of Jewish religious rights, viz. the Scriptures of the Old 
Testament. 

As, therefore, the Acts is to be used in connexion with St Paul’s 
trial, it must be earlier than that trial. Dr Still dates it not later than 
A.D. 61 (p. 99); the third gospel ‘was written before Acts was even 
thought of’ (p. ror); and St Mark’s ‘as early at least as a.p. 46 if not 
before’ (p. 286). But such conclusions as these, ill-supported ‘as we 
must still hold them to be, are less strange than some others to which 
Dr Still invites his readers. The fact seems to be that Dr Still has 
harvested his ideas before they were ripe ; and it is much to be desired 
that the Student Christian Movement should not again set such unripe 
fruit before its hungry children. 

J. W. HunkIn. 


The Century Bible: St Mark; Introduction; Revised Version, with 
Notes, Index, and Map, edited by J. VERNON BarTLET, M.A., D.D., 
Professor in Mansfield College, Oxford, on the basis of the earlier 
edition by S. D. F. Satmonp, D.D. (T. C. & E. C. Jacks, Ltd., 
Edinburgh, 1922.) 


THE new edition contains 458 pp. and is 81 pp. longer than the old 
one; moreover in the new edition the text of the A.V., which takes 
52 pp. in the old edition, is omitted. Thus Dr Bartlet has expanded 
the book by 133 pp. Many of Dr Salmond’s notes are taken over as 
they stood, with slight abbreviation. The new material is chiefly to be 
found in the Introduction and in excursuses on such subjects as ‘The 
Son of Man’, ‘The Apocalyptic Discourse’, ‘Comparison of the 
Resurrection Narratives’, The most important difference between 
the two editions is that whereas Dr Salmond maintains no clearly 
defined position upon the literary relations of the Synoptic Gospels, 
Dr Bartlet devotes a considerable part of a long introduction to the 
synoptic problem, and his interpretation of the Gospel is throughout 
conditioned by his theory of the developement of the Gospel literature. 
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Dr Bartlet accepts the common view of the dependence of Matthew 
and Luke upon Mark, but he rejects the idea of a written Q. The 
divergences between Matthew and Luke in the non-Marcan sections 
common to them both are so striking, that we must assume, he holds, 
that they represent different and independent lines of tradition. Hence 
he is led to postulate a ‘common apostolic type of tradition’ which he 
denominates X. The Marcan Gospel represents this common apostolic 
tradition in the form familiar to Mark X™*, being no doubt in the 
main that used by Peter. Luke’s special source X* and the Logia 
material embodied in Matthew X™* likewise represent variations of 
the same fundamental oral tradition; and this tradition always con- 
tained narratives as well as sayings. In St Mark’s Gospel Dr Bartlet 
recognizes in addition to X™* which accounts for the bulk of the book, 
two other sources, (1) P or specially Petrine material derived by the 
Evangelist direct from the Apostle, and (2) Mk. or elements due to 
the Evangelist himself. 

Dr Bartlet has done good service to Gospel criticism in reminding 
us that the acceptance of the literary dependence of Matthew and Luke 
upon Mark by no means solves all our problems. We have still to 
consider what lies behind Mark, and the way is still open for very 
different hypotheses as to the transmission of the non-Marcan material 
in the other Gospels. We may not be able to reach any certain con- 
clusions on these problems, but it is none the less valuable to try to 
formulate probable hypotheses, and if we are only led to believe that 
the formulation and elaboration of the material embodied in our 
Gospels must have been in process during the early decades of the 
history of the Church, this is in itself a historical conclusion of great 
importance. I must however confess that I am not convinced by 
Dr Bartlet’s theory as to the transmission of the tradition. In the first 
place I am not prepared to allow that we can dispense with the hypo- 
thesis of a written non-Marcan source on which both Matthew and 
Luke directly or indirectly depend. The minute verbal agreements 
between the two evangelists in such passages as the preaching of John 
the Baptist (Mt. iii 7-12 = Lk. iii 7-9, 16-17), the warning against 
worldly anxiety (Mt. vi 25-34 = Lk. xii 22-31) or the message of John 
the Baptist and the subsequent discourse of Christ (Mt. xi 2-19 = 
Lk. vii 18-35) seem to compel us to assume that a common document 
and a common Greek document lies behind. At the same time we 
must grant that the no less striking divergences, e.g. in the Beatitudes 
or in the Parable of the Talents (or of the Pounds) are enough to 
make us pause before we assume that Matthew and Luke are both 
directly dependent upon one and the same edition of one and the 
same document for all the non-Marcan material common to them both. 

VOL. XXVI. H 
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In the second place, Dr Bartlet does not, I feel sure, do justice to the 
implications of the priority of Mark which he accepts. This comes out 
most clearly in his identification of the Petrine material in St Mark. 
To this source Dr Bartlet assigns the one parable and the two miracles 
peculiar to Mark (iv 26-29, vii 31-37, viii 22-26). These and other 
fragments peculiar to Mark account for five of the eleven sections 
labelled P. And the fact that the narrative is peculiar to Mark is 
apparently regarded as an argument for its Petrine origin. See notes 
on iii 20, 2t and on viii 22-26. But once we have accepted the 
position that Matthew and Luke knew our Mark, including the sections 
which, for some reason or other they omit, we have no good reason for 
regarding material peculiar to Mark as distinctively Petrine, unless we 
assume that Matthew and Luke deliberately excised material which 
they suspected of being Petrine; and this wil! hardly be maintained. 
Again, while it may quite possibly be the case that personal reminiscences 
do appear in the Passion. narratives, it does not appear to be a very 
convincing differentiation of sources to assign xiv 1-50 to X™* and to 
give xiv 51-65 and xv r—xvi 8 entirely to Mk., especially when Mk. 
is otherwise only credited with three small fragments, viz. i 1, iii 16—-r9, 
and vii 3-4. 

Thus I am not convinced by Dr Bartlet’s labelling of the sources. 
Otherwise the book seems to me to be a valuable contribution to the 
literature on the New Testament. It is not easy to find adequate 
commentaries on the Gospels which take account of recent criticism. 
Dr Bartlet’s book will put students in touch with the issues. For 
instance, it would not be easy to find elsewhere in English a more 
suitable introduction to the criticism of the Resurrection narratives 
than that given by Dr Bartlet on p. 438 f. 

Another noticeable feature of Dr Bartlet’s interpretation is his 
emphasis on the continuity of the central ideas of the Gospels with 
those of the Hebrew Prophets, especially Deutero-Isaiah, and here, as 
it seems to me, he provides a useful corrective to the somewhat one- 
sided emphasis which has been laid upon the undoubted connexion of 
the Gospel teaching with the ideas of the later Apocalyptic. 


J. M. Creep. 


The Bible Doctrine of Womanhood in its Historical Evolution, by 
CuHaRLes Ryper Situ, B.A. D.D. (The Epworth Press, 
London, 1923.) 

THE writer of this book has set himself the task of tracing in the 


Bible the gradual recognition by men of the right of woman to be ‘an 
end in herself’. 
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The following are the main points in his survey. The Bible affords 
no information about really ‘primitive’ social conditions. The 
polygyny of pre-monarchic Israel was ‘the issue of a prolonged develope- 
ment’, unrecorded, and was ‘a great deal better than some of the 
practices which, in the Hebrew race as in a number of others, it had 
superseded’. There is evidence in this period of some slight anticipa- 
tion of the recognition of the personality of woman; but women were 
mainly thought of as the means of family, and the lower concept of 
woman as a means of pleasure survived. In the period of the monarchy 
the introduction of the harem retarded the realization of the ideal, and 
the prophets contributed almost nothing to its furtherance. ‘The 
epoch that on other sides yielded most to the social ideal of Israel was 
barren for the doctrine of womanhood.’ In post-monarchic times 
there was a notable advance. Three great passages in the literature 
of the period mark the changed attitude of men to women—Gen. i 27 
(‘personal inferiority cannot permanently belong to one made in [God’s] 
image’); Prov. xxxi 10-31, the description of the Jewish ideal woman, 
the wife and mistress of the home; the Song of Songs, in which the 
Shulammite, who prefers to become the wife of a nameless peasant to 
being a monarch’s principal bride, is treated as herself an end, a person. 
The New Testament unreservedly accepts this view of woman. Sex 
and child-bearing are in the teaching of Jesus and of the apostles 
subordinate to personality. ‘There is nothing in the gospel of Jesus 
that belongs to men rather than to women’, and most of the references 
to women in the New Testament are made to them, not as women, but 
as persons. Galatians iii 27 f is the expression of the underlying truth. 
The ‘submission’ of the wife, urged in the Pauline and Petrine epistles, 
may coexist with equality, and the restrictions placed upon the ministry 
of women in the church were called forth by local and temporary 
circumstances. ‘ Paul’s words do not necessarily mean that there can 
never be a time when a woman ought to “teach”’. Finally, ‘inde- 
pendence’ does not fully describe the Christian ideal for woman. 
1 Cor. xi rr means that on the higher or spiritual side man’s personality 
is incomplete without woman’s and woman’s without man’s. 

Dr Ryder Smith has brought out many other interesting points which 
cannot be touched on here,.and his book may be recommended as an 
admirable introduction to an important subject. The reader will, 
however, be disappointed to find how slight is his treatment of the 
crucial New Testament passages. He makes no allusion to the 
doubtful authenticity of 1 Cor. xiv 34 ff, and he assumes the genuine- 
ness of the Pauline authorship of the Pastoral Epistles. I believe, on 
the other hand, that 1 Cor. xiv 34 ff and 1 Tim. ii 11 f mark a reaction 
from the earlier attitude to woman in the Christian church, of which 
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reaction there is some evidence in textual variations in certain manu- 
scripts.* 


T. B. ALLWORTHY. 


Die syrische Jacobosanaphora nach der Resension des Ja'géb(h) von Edessa, 
mit dem griechischen Paralleltext, by AvoLtr’ Ricker. (Aschen- 
dorffsche Verlagsbuchhandlung, Miinster in Westf., 1923.) 


WITHIN the compass of eighty-eight pages Dr Riicker has given us 
a really good and serviceable edition of the Syriac Anaphora of 
St James, and the first in which modern methods of editing have been 
employed. 

This Anaphora (apart from the late abridgement of it by Bar 
Hebraeus) exists in three types of text, in all of which, however, it main- 
tains its distinctive marks as compared with the Greek ‘St James’. 
(1) There is first the Textus Receptus, represented in most of the later 
MSS, the printed (mainly ‘ Uniat’) editions and current translations. 
(2) We have also, in several MSS of the British Museum and other 
libraries, a revision carried out in the seventh century by Jacob of 
Edessa: sometimes entitled ‘New revision of Mar Jacob of Edessa’, 
sometimes simply ‘Greek revision’. (3) Four of the earliest MSS (of 
Saec. viii-x, in the British Museum) contain considerable fragments 
which appear to preserve a form of text anterior to the revision just 
mentioned. These were edited and translated by the present writer 
and Mr W. H. Codrington in 1913, together with the liturgical com- 
mentaries of George, bishop of the Arab Tribes(?), and Moses Bar 
Kepha (Zwo Commentaries on the Jacobite Liturgy, in the Text and 
Translation Society’s publications). 

The differences between these three types of text are not such as to 
prevent their being edited together. As regards the method to be 
followed, it might seem that the natural course was to take the earliest 
group of MSS as a basis; but the fragmentary character of these 
authorities made that less practicable, and there can be no doubt that 
Dr Riicker has done wisely in taking instead the Revision of Jacob of 
Edessa as his standard of reference. He prints without alteration the 
text of the oldest known MS of this Revision, viz. Brit. Mus. Add. 
14493 (saec. x), which he calls L. In the Apparatus ten other MSS 
are collated, wholly or in part. Here the Revision is represented by 
a second MS, also of the British Museum (Add. 14499, saec. x/xi), 
called M. Of the Textus Receptus four Vatican codices have been 
used (though its readings are commonly given under a collective sign), 


1 See my Women in the Apostolic Church pp. 93 ff and Index s. v, ‘ Manuscripts’. 
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besides the editions and translations. The four sets of early fragments 
referred to above under (3) are fully collated, two from photographs 
in the possession of the Editor, and two from the edition already 
referred to. An Ethiopic version, which has close affinity with these 
fragments, has also been employed, as well as the comments of Jacob 
of Edessa, Bar Kepha, Bar Salibi, and others. A feature of the edition 
which, though subsidiary, greatly adds to its value, is that on the 
alternate pages the corresponding Greek text of the prayers, wherever 
available, is printed in full, with notes that contain much useful informa- 
tion. Here, too, the readings of the Armenian and Georgian versions 
are recorded. The varied sources of the edition are discussed in a con- 
cise but adequate Introduction of thirty pages ; and at the end there is 
an index of Scripture passages followed by very full glossaries of the 
Syriac and Greek words found in the text and notes. 

The book is one which every student of Liturgy will do well to have 
by him. 

R. H. Connotty. 


The Arabic Versions of the Pentateuch in the Church of Egypt, by 
J. F. Roupre, O.F.M. (Herder Book Company, St Louis, Mo., 
U.S.A., and B. Herder, London.) 


Tus study of the Christian Arabic versions of the Pentateuch is 
a very meritorious piece of work. What was printed in the Polyglots 
was Saadya Gaon’s excellent translation into Arabic from the Hebrew 
(first printed in 1546): Fr Rohde is concerned not with this, but with 
the mediaeval translations current among the Christians of Egypt. He 
has gone through most of the greater European collections and has 
based his study on about 14 selected MSS. These, he finds, fall 
into two classes, those coming from the Melkite Church in communion 
with Constantinople and those from the Jacobite Coptic Church. The 
proper language of the Melkites was Greek, that of the Jacobites Coptic. 
During the first century of Arab dominion in Egypt, the Moslem 
conquerors favoured the Coptic language, so that the Melkites felt 
the need of an Arabic version of Scripture and Liturgy before the 
Jacobites. Consequently the Melkite Arabic versions are more ancient: 
they have influenced the Jacobite texts, but the reverse phenomenon 
does not occur (p. 117). In their original form the Jacobite texts were 
a direct translation from the Coptic, so that these texts are of some 
value for establishing the Coptic version (i.e. the Bohairic). The 
Melkite text seems to be a mixture of elements derived from the Greek 
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and from the Syriac, i.e. from a LXX text (possibly Lucianic, p. omy 
and from the Peshitta. 

From the point of view of textual criticism, therefore, these Arabic 
versions are of secondary value, for we possess, speaking generally, the 
elements out of which they have been constructed. That, and not 
their mere chronological lateness, is the reason that so little attention 
is paid by modern scholars to their evidence. This is why ‘CHEYNE 
and Back devote just seven’ lines to the Arabic versions of the Old 
Testament in the fourth volume of their Encyclopaedia Biblica’ (p. 16), 
although the author of the Article in question was the same F. C. 
Burkitt that wrote the Article ‘Arabic Versions’ in Hastings’s Bible 
Dictionary, called by Fr Rohde four lines further down an ‘ excellent 
monograph’. It appeared to me that seven lines, was the proper pro- 
portion in an article mainly occupied with the criticism of the original 
text. 

The true interest of these Egyptian Arabic versions of Scripture lies 
elsewhere, in the region of ecclesiastical and liturgical history. Chap. vii 
of Fr Rohde’s study is devoted to the lectionary notices. He shews 
that the Jacobite group have lections that agree with the liturgical 
books of the Coptic Church, while the Melkite MSS agree with one 
of the Melkite lectionaries (p. 115). It is noteworthy, as shewing the 
ecclesiastical affinities of this branch of Egyptian Christianity, that all 
the points of contact with Syriac lectionary systems come from the 
Melkite group (see p. 83). 

It should be noted that the story of ‘Shama‘ya and Abtaly4, chiefs 
of the city of Batir’, in Bodl. Hunt. 424 (see p. 93, the Arabic is on 
p. 121) is obviously a bit of Jewish Haggada, though it is preserved in 
a Christian MS. Béatir, which Titus did not take, is Bittir (Bé6@npa), 
and the two preservers of tradition are Shema‘iah and Abtalidh (7irke 
Aboth i 11). 

Dioscurus (p. 20, Il. 7 and 9) should be Dioscorus. 


F. C. Burkitt. 


Recherches sur [ Histoire du Texte et des Versions latines du DE PRin- 
cipus @’ Origene, par GUSTAVE Barpy (Mémoires et Travaux publiés 
par des Professeurs des Facultés Catholiques de Lille, Fasc. xxv). 
(Champion, Paris, 1923.) 

THE publication of Koetschau’s edition of Origen’s De Principiis in 
the Prussian series of Ante-Nicene Greek Fathers in 1913 marks a new 
era in the study of that work, and the present monograph, due to an 
accomplished student of Origen, is a natural outcome of this -new 

1 Fr Rohde says ‘ten’, but I only count seven (Ency. Bibl. 5028). 
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edition. It does not contain, as might be expected, an evaluation of 
the various MSS of Rufinus’s Latin translation, but it is rather 
concerned with the wider question how far we can now get at Origen’s 
real thoughts on his great subject. The investigation is most careful, 
and its conclusions are hardly likely to be seriously disputed. It is to 
be hoped that no one will be deterred from its study by the fact that 
the Dean of Wells’s edition of the Phi/oca/ia is persistently referred to 
by the form ‘ Philokalia’, The bibliography does not record the third 
part of Hilberg’s great edition of Jerome’s Letters, published in 1918, 
though that part is quoted in the body of the work, for example on 
pp. 108 and 135. Minor defects of printing are to be found on pp. 30, 
32, 121, 216. It may be noted that the rendering /ucta in Eph. vi 12 
is found also in Ambrose. I cannot understand why the author should 
regard the alternation of maiestatis and gloriae in 1 Cor. ii 8 as remark- 
able (p. 125). The verse is constantly quoted in the Fathers, and 
gloriae, the Vulgate reading, would be naturally substituted by scribes." 
Not all scholars will agree with the statement (p. 126) that Rufinus ‘ne 
se servait pas d’une version latine’. I fancy that Bp Westcott, whose 
classic article ‘Origen’ in the Dict. Chr. Biog. is regrettably absent from 
the bibliography, might have had something to say to the contrary. 


A. SOUTER. 


Praelectiones Cosmologiae, by J. M. Dario, S.J. (Beauchesne, Paris, 
1923.) 

Cosmology, an Introduction to the Philosophy of Matter, by the Rev. 
Joun O’NEILL. Vol. I The Greeks and the Aristotelian School- 
men. (Longmans, London, 1923.) 

Die Philosophie des Aristoteles als Naturerklirung und Weltanschauung, 
by Dr Eucen Rotres. (Meiner, Leipzig, 1923.) 


THESE three books form welcome evidence of the revival of interest 
in Aristotle and in the Schoolmen who based their thought so largely 
on his. The ablest and the most philosophical of the three is, we 
think, Father Dario’s work. His book is a systematic discussion of 
the ultimate problems that confront the mind with regard to the nature ~ 
and properties of lifeless matter—he carefully excludes living matter 
from his consideration. The author is evidently well-equipped both 
by knowledge of mathematics and physics and by acquaintance with 
the history of philosophy. His method is the scholastic method of 
thesis, probatio, obiectio, distinctio, and responsum, which is apt to 


1 It may be mentioned that maiestatis is the reading of Ambrosiaster (four times) 
and Pelagius. 
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produce in the minds of those brought up to another mode of philo- 
sophical thought the impression of something rather dorné, rather cut 
and dried. But there is no mistaking Father Dario’s acuteness and 
philosophical competence. His section on Kant’s theory of space, for 
example, is full of subtle and relevant criticism; and when he comes 
to the root-notions of physics and chemistry he is equally thorough and 
impressive. 

Dr O’Neill’s book is historical, and is in its own way equally valuable. 
His account of the pre-Aristotelian systems is too brief to be quite 
adequate ; that of Aristotle is excellent ; and that of the Schoolmen is 
perhaps the best account available in English of that mass of subtle 
reasoning which St Thomas, Duns Scotus, Suarez, and others devoted 
to the ultimate nature of matter. 

Dr Rolfes is already known by his useful translations of the Organon, 
the Metaphysics, the Ethics, and the Politics. The present work has 
four parts, dealing respectively with Aristotle’s theories of knowledge, 
of nature, of the soul, and of God. Dr Rolfes is thoroughly familiar 
with the whole Aristotelian text. His book is made rather formless 
from a literary point of view by the fact that it consists largely of 
translations or summaries of Aristotle’s words with a running com- 
mentary. In fact it may be suggested that he has not sufficiently 
distinguished between the treatments appropriate to a commentary and 
to a systematic treatise. But there is much genuine learning and sound 
exegesis in the book. We think, however, that in some parts, e. g. in 
his account of Aristotle’s theology, he follows St Thomas too closely 
in his attempt to make Aristotle square with the doctrines of the 
Church. Indeed, he seems to go beyond St Thomas in dogmatically 
asserting that God is for Aristotle the creator of all things out of 
nothing and the providential upholder of the universe. Too much use 
is made of casual remarks in other contexts, and the systematic dis- 
cussion of the subject in Book A of the Metaphysics is not taken 
seriously enough. But on the real meaning of Aristotle’s theology 
perhaps opinion will never be agreed. 

W. D. Ross, 


Short Lectures on Modern Hebrew Literature, from M. H. Luzzatto to 
S. D. Lussatto, by Cuier Rapes J. L. Lanpau, M.A., Ph.D., 
Professor of Hebrew in the University of the Witwatersrand, 
Johannesburg. (Witwatersrand University Press, Johannesburg : 
Longmans, Green & Co., London.) 


THE title ‘Modern Hebrew literature’ must sound to many a con- 
tradiction in terms. It is indeed a strange phenomenon that the 
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language which had its noblest expression in the Bible should have 
continued again and again to shew its fertility even when divorced from 
the soil to which all national culture, it would seem, must be rooted. 
Yet recent generations have come to recognize that thé vast Talmudic 
literature deserves our attention not merely as the product of Rabbinic 
casuistry but also as the imperishable monument of a great culture. 
In a later age the school which had its principal seat in Spain was 
prodigal of poets and writers who must rank amongst the greatest of 
all time. It is sufficient to mention Jehuda Halevi, the sweetest 
singer of Zion ; Ibn Gabirol, the Avencibron of the mediaeval church- 
men; and Immanuel of Rome, imitator and perhaps friend of Dante. 
Yet this glory, like its predecessors, faded rather than fell; and to-day 
we can see before our eyes the flourishing of a fourth literature which, 
brought once again into contact with its native soil, may perhaps 
surpass those which have preceded it. In Palestine and in the 
Diaspora there is now a feverish Jewish literary activity. The publica- 
tion of daily newspapers in the sacred tongue is a token, if not a recom- 
mendation, of the new spirit: and original works, classical reprints, and 
translations follow one another from the press with bewildering rapidity. 
The new Hebrew Josephus, now being published in Warsaw, is perhaps 
better than any edition existing in a European tongue. Translations of 
William James, Oscar Wilde, and Plato may now rub shoulders on the 
Hebrew bookshelf with a critical commentary on the Bible and an 
original novel or drama. Yet the whole literature, from the earliest 
passages of the Pentateuch down to the latest issue of the Dodr 
Ha- Yom, the Jerusalem Daily Mai/, has been achieved in what is 
virtually the same tongue. There have been varying influences, from 
the Arabic down to the Russian or the German ; and-words or phrases 
have been introduced, not always in the best taste. But the inspiration 
and the idiom have been one: and the Englishman who knows his 
Bible in the original would not have too much difficulty in reading the 
latest ephemeral production of the Hebrew press. 

It is with the genesis of this last stage that Dr Landau deals in the 
little volume now before us. His title is indeed in some ways a 
misnomer. He deals exclusively with the period of transition and of 
formation: and the personalities whom he introduces are the pioneers 
rather than the masters. Many of them, too, tended to be literary 
critics rather than original authors. Moses Mendelssohn’s greatest 
Hebrew work was exegetical: Ben Zeéb was essentially a grammarian : 
the most enduring labours of Samuel David Luzzatto were antiquarian 
and philological. Even of the other authors of the period, it is difficult 
to point to any who produced a real masterpiece which will live. They 
belonged to the generation which admired Thomson’s Seasons and 
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Young’s Might Thoughts: and their works shew close parallels with the 
most uninspiring and uninspired period of English literature. Yet 
theirs was nevertheless an essential labour. It was they who broke 
the trammels of the mediaeval scholasticism which gained, and retained, 
its hold upon the Ghetto long after the Middle Ages were passed. 
There were of course notable exceptions. Moses Hayyim Luzzatto, 
with whom this volume commences, carried on the immemorial tradi- 
tions of Italian Jewish culture, and belongs indeed to a different epoch. 
So in part did his kinsman Samuel David Luzzatto, with whom the 
volume ends, and the latter’s correspondent, Isaac Samuel Reggio of 
Gorizia. Yet the rest of the personalities of this period came from 
more northern countries—principally from Germany and Galicia; and 
they had to free themselves from the intellectual influences of centuries 
of degradation, which have been depicted for all time in the Avfo- 
biography of Solomon Maimon. For every step they had to fight their 
way: for every mode of expression they had to make innovations. 
Yet in spite of this they made conspicuous headway, and through their 
victory light was carried into the Russian and Polish Ghettoes. Wessely 
originated the Hebrew epic ; Ephrati, the modern Hebrew drama; the 
. Meassfim (‘Gatherers’), the Hebrew review; Solomon Cohen and 
Léwisohn commenced to revive the glory of Hebrew poetry. It is 
not that their productions were great in themselves ; but they prepared 
the way—and it was an arduous task—for the /i##érateurs of the last 
generation, and for the Hebrew revival which is now going on before 
our eyes, and in which Dr Landau is himself a noteworthy figure. The 
essays of Ahad Haam, the poems of Byalick, are now available in an 
English dress; and they are sufficient to shew that the revival has 
already justified itself. It is to be hoped that Dr Landau’s present 
volume will be the prelude to another which will justify its title and 
complete its task. 
Ceci. RoTH. 


. 


Babylonian Wisdom, with six Plates, by S. Lancpon. (Luzac & Co., 
London ; and Paul Geuthner, Paris, 1923.) 


PROFESSOR LANGDON has given us a valuable book, which will be 
found extremely interesting by the Biblical scholar and full of new light 
and suggestions by the Assyriologist. He has put together the various 
fragments we now possess of the Babylonian equivalent of the Wisdom- 
Literature of the Hebrews, together with a critical edition of the texts as 
well as translations, notes, and commentary. To a certain extent the 
book is a pioneering work ; but it will also rank as a standard authority 
on the subject for a long while to come. 
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The volume includes ‘the Poem of the Righteous Sufferer, the 
Dialogue of Pessimism, the Books of Proverbs, and the Supposed Rules 
of Monthly Diet’. Babylonia had its pessimists and sceptics like 
Palestine and Egypt ; but whereas the Egyptian sceptic (in the Song of 
the Harper, for instance) makes no attempt to reconcile his scepticism 
with orthodoxy, the Babylonian sceptic finally surrenders himself to 
orthodox teaching and implicitly admits that his pessimism was founded 
on error. Like the author of the Book of Job, the author of the Babylo- 
nian book of the Righteous Sufferer is really, as Prof. Langdon explains, 
an apologist for the current theology and a defender of the orthodox 
views of Providence. The frameworks of the Hebrew and Babylonian 
books are astonishingly alike, and their sceptical pessimism has much 
the same origin. 

The theological background of that pessimism was in fact similar 
among the Babylonians and the Jews, and was strongly contrasted with 
Egyptian beliefs, While the Egyptians believed in a future world with 
its Osirian Paradise, its ethical judgement after death and its bodily 
resurrection, the Semite of Babylonia and Palestine regarded the after- 
world as a vague and dreary existence to which all alike must descend 
whatever their deeds and characters in this world may have been. It 
was in this world that they were punished or rewarded ; there was no 
resurrection of the body to enjoy hereafter the reward of its good deeds 
or to be punished for its sins. The Osirian Paradise, on the other hand, 
was a better Egypt, a land of sunlight and joy: the light-hearted follower 
of Osiris, haunted by no consciousness of sin, felt assured that his god 
would be with him after death. But the Babylonian possessed the soul 
of the penitent, ever conscious of sin, and uncertain whether some 
forgotten or unconscious fault might not bring down upon him the 
wrath of a hostile deity. 

The remarkable ‘ Dialogue of Pessimism’, if it is complete, forms the 
only known exception to the rule that Babylonian scepticism in the end 
took refuge in orthodoxy. The Dialogue is not only despairingly 
sceptical ; it makes no attempt to reconcile its view of life and death 
with the doctrines of religion. ‘The only cure for the miseries of life is 
suicide ; for the ordinary man it is better not to be born. There is no 
justice in heaven. It must be noted, however, that the work is thrown 
into the form of a dialogue between a Babylonian master and his slave, 
who would have been a foreigner and therefore outside Babylonian 
religion, and that the formulated expression of scepticism is put into the 
mouth of the slave. It thus resembles the classical work of Egyptian 
scepticism in which the teaching of the sceptic is put into the mouth of 
an Ethiopian cat. 

The Proverbs Prof. Langdon has included in his book are an indica- 
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tion that the spirit of scepticism was not confined to the educated few. . 


‘A royal gift makes the prophet favourable’, ‘ An amulet does not give 
protection’, attest the popular attitude. Prof. Langdon notes that the 
Biblical ‘ A prophet is not without honour save in his own country’ has 
its parallel in the Babylonian ‘ A loafer (if he go to) another city will 
become its head ’. 

The poem of ‘The Righteous Sufferer’ has also been called the 
‘Book of the Babylonian Job’. But there is no direct connexion 
between the two works; in conception, style, and theological outlook 
the Babylonian poem is immeasurably inferior to the Old Testament 
book. It is the background in which they agree, the difficulty of recon- 
ciling human experience with the justice or even the goodness of God 
as long as rewards and punishments are confined to this world. They 
agree furthermore in that consciousness of sin of which I have already 
spoken, and, above all, in their framework. The prologue and epilogue 
of the Book of Job are, it is now evident, part of the original work. 
They represent the attempt made to reconcile the great problem of 
experience with the underlying theological beliefs of the Semitic world. 

The Babylonian texts are full of unfamiliar words, and their trans- 
lation has added much to our knowledge of the Assyrian vocabulary. 
I wish, therefore, that the index of words at the end of the volume had 
been considerably enlarged. 


A. H. Sayce. 


From Augustus to Augustine: essays and studies dealing with the contact 
and conflict of classic Paganism and Christianity, by Ernest G. 
SIHLER, Professor of the Latin Language and Literature in New 
York University since 1892. (Cambridge University Press, 1923.) 


THE general reader will find much in this book to interest him, but 
also, I think, wherever theological questions are touched, a good deal 
to mislead him. Dr Sihler, for example, seems wholly to dislike 
Clement of Alexandria; he has many a sneer and hardly a good word 
for him. Any use of Greek philosophy in connexion with Christianity 
seems to be an offence to him. For Tertullian, on the other hand, he 
waxes enthusiastic. He is carried away by Tertullian’s argument and 
vigour, and he accepts his view of Marcion without a sign of suspicion. 
He writes all through with the strongest bias against Biblical critics 
and all who find the developement of Christianity influenced by its 
philosophical and cultural environment. He has confidence in his 
own erudition, yet ‘erudite’ and ‘ambitious speculation’ and ‘ wildest 
fancy’ are among his labels for views quietly held by most readers of 
this JouRNAL. Perhaps the best chapters are those on Julian (purely 
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objective, setting him before us as he was, without criticism), and on 
‘the old believers in Rome’ with its bits from Macrobius and Servius 
(though it is not very well constructed). The story of Augustine’s early 
life and conversion can never be other than thrilling, and Dr Sihler 
tells it well ; but the chapter on ‘ Augustine’s City of God’ scarcely does 
justice to its theme. 

The syntax of the book is often faulty. The queries of a careful 
press reader must have been frequent and have been ignored. I am 
rather surprised that it should be issued by the Cambridge Press. 


The first part of the Handbuch der Kirchengeschichte fiir Studierende, 
Das Altertum, to the eighth century, by E. Preuschen and G. Kriiger 
(J. C. B. Mohr, Tiibingen, 1911), was welcomed by Dr Whitney (/. Z.S. 
vol. xiv p. 445) as one to which he would be ‘inclined to give the 
palm’ among the many good manuals of Church History—a judgement 
in which from my own use of the book for the earlier period I entirely 
concur. Other scholars have helped Dr Kriiger when left alone in his 
task of revision, and the second edition published in 1923 takes account 
of the work of the last ten years, which in some branches of the subject 
has been of high importance. In some cases Dr Kriiger has been able 
to use proof-sheets of books.as yet unpublished. 


Duchesne’s Zarly History of the Christian Church has long been 
known to all readers of this JouRNAL, and English translations of the 
first and second volumes were published in rg09 and rg12 respectively. 
That of the third volume (1910), by Mr Claude Jenkins, has waited till 
now (John Murray, 1924). It would have been a pity not to have 
Duchesne’s treatment of the fifth century in English. 


The second edition (Longmans, Green & Co., 1924) of Dom Butler’s 
Benedictine Monachism is a reprint of the original edition of rgrg with 
some thirty pages of supplementary notes chiefly devoted to explanations 
of his position in reply to criticisms from Benedictines. On nearly 
every point with which he deals Dom Butler quietly maintains and 
usually reinforces the views to which exception was taken, often by 
reference to fresh and independent work of others since he wrote. 


A valuable addition to the series of ‘Texts for Students’ published 
by the S.P.C.K. is no. 35 (1924), Zexts illustrating ancient Ruler- 
worship, edited by C. Lattey, S.J., M.A., with English translation and 
notes in a separate no. 35a. Students who know the work already 
done on the subject will be as glad as others to have Fr Lattey’s volume 
of selections. 


In the same series (no. 29) Mr G. H. Blakeney edits Zhe Tome of 
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Pope Leo the Great, text, translation, and notes. To the text which 
is reprinted from Heurtley’s De Fide et Symbolo he adds a few 
variants from cod. Monacensis, photographs of which were supplied by 
Prof. Turner. From the same MS he prints an appendix to the Zome 
in the form of the first part of a ‘covering’ letter of Leo to Juvenalis 
bishop of Jerusalem, which Prof. Ad. Jiilicher has since identified 
(Theol, Lit.-Zeit. yol. 48 no. 20) as Letter 35 of the Ballerini edition 
reprinted in Migne (?. Z. 54, p. 803) where it is wrongly addressed to 
bishop Julian of Cos (to whom Ep. 34 is addressed). Though the 
text of the letter itself in cod. Monacensis is less good than that already 
known, its true destination is thus recovered and future editors of Leo’s 
Letters will not have to account for two letters to a bishop on the same 
subject on one day. The title Juvenali episcopo Hierosolymitano was, 
however, already known in cod. Ratisponensis and rejected by the 
Ballerini, in spite of the value they attached to that MS. 


The new number of Zhe Subject Index to Periodicals issued by the 
Library Association (Grafton & Co., 7 Coptic Street, W.C. 1, 1924), 
contains 1,780 entries obtained from 220 periodicals of the year 1921 
on the subjects of Theology and Philosophy, and Folk Lore. Nothing 
but gratitude for what is given is due, and yet one must regret the dis- 
continuance in recent Indexes of the list of authors which used to 
follow that of subjects. 


J. F. B-B, 
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RECENT PERIODICALS RELATING TO 
THEOLOGICAL STUDIES 


(1) ENGLIsH. 

The Church Quarterly Review, July 1924 (Vol. xcviii, No. 196: 
S.P.C.K.). W. RicumMonp Dr Holland’s philosophy of Faith—M. Luce 
Shakespeare and Nature—G. W. BuTTERWoRTH The translation of the 
New Testament—F. H. Smitru The Incarnation and Incarnation beliefs 
—H. Marriott The new proposals for occasional prayers and thanks- 
givings—F, R. Barry New Testament interpretation —‘ Constitutional 
Church Government ’—The Master of Peterhouse—Short Notices. 


The Hibbert Journal, July 1924 (Vol. xxii, No. 4: Williams & 
Norgate). THE Epitor The vicious circle of mass-production—S. K. 
RatTc.irFFE Spiritual conditions in the United States—G. H. LANGLEY 
Interpretation of religious experience—E. J. Price The limitations of 
the psychology of religion—B. W. Bacon The nature and design of Q, 
the second synoptic source—J. W. GRAHAM George Fox—E. bE Fave 
The influence of Greek scepticism on Greek and Christian thought in 
the first and second centuries—H. B. Merriman The philosophy of 
an ignorant person—G. KENDALL Dogma as metaphor—L. A. REtp 
Creativeness in conduct and religion—M. Witson The spiritual wander- 
ings of a Cambridge literary lady a hundred years ago—M. S. O’RorKE 
Religion in the Gold Coast—H. D. A. Major English Modernism— 
Discussions, Survey, and Signed Reviews. 


The Expositor, July 1924 (Ninth Series, No. 7: Hodder & 
Stoughton). THE Epitror Current issues—W. E. Barnes ‘Ten’ 
treatises on the ‘ten’ Commandments—H. GuNnKEL The secret experi- 
ences of the Prophets—G. J. R. MacauLay The new psychology and 
the Christian doctrine of sin—W. D. Niven George Fox and the 
Scriptures—M. Frost Notes and noticess—H. R. MAcKINTOSH 
Reviews. 


August 1924 (Ninth Series, No. 8). THe Epiror Current issues 
—C. J. Capoux The ten best books on the synoptic Gospels—R. 
DuNKERLEY The reliability of the Gospels—F. R. Tennant Faith, 
Hope, and Knowledge in 1 Corinthians xui—G. H. Box Early 
Christianity and the Hellenic world—A. R. M. Notes and Notices— 
T. H. Roginson Some recent contributions to the study of the Old 
Testament. 


September 1924 (Ninth Series, No. 9). THE Epiror Current 
issues—G. H. Box The ten best books on the prophetic literature— 
H. H. Rowtey The Belshazzar of Daniel and of history—D. PLoory 
The anti-sabbatic dilemma in the Gospels—A. E. Garvie The experi- 
ence of the grace of God in forgiveness—D. H. McQuEEN The new 
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Jerusalem and town-planning—Notes and notices of recent criticism— 
Reviews. 
(2) AMERICAN. 

The Princeton Theological Review, July 1924 (Vol. xxii, No. 3: 
Princeton University Press). EE. Navitte The historical method in 
the study of the Old Testament—R. D. Witson The prophecies of 
Daniel—H. EE.ts Martin Bucer and the conversion of John Calvin— 
F. E. HamiL_ton The evolutionary hypothesis in the light of modern 
science--C, Bouma Finitistic and pragmatistic theology—O. T. ALLIs 
The Fall of Nineveh—Reviews. 


The Harvard Theological Review, July 1924 (Vol. xvii, No. 3: 
Harvard University Press). E.K. Ranp Dom Quentin’s memoir on 
the text of the Vulgate—G. Kricer Literature on Church History 
1914-1920—R. H. Preirrer and H. J. Capsury The ‘ Festschrift fiir 
Hermann Gunkel’. 

(3) Beicran. 

Analecta Bollandiana (Vol. xiii, Nos. 3 and 4: Société des Bollan- 
distes, 24 Boulevard Saint-Michel, Brussels). H.D&LEHAYE Synaxarium 
et Miracula S. Isaiae prophetae—L. VILLECOURT Les collections arabes 
des miracles de la Sainte Vierge (swite)—P. Peeters S. Demetrianus 
évéque d’Antioche?—H. DELEHAYE S. Hédiste et S. Oreste—A. 
PoNnceELET Catalogus codicum hagiographicorum latinorum Bibliothecae 
Universitatis Bononiensis—R. Lecnat Les Bienheureux de l’abbaye de 
Villers—H. Quentin La correction du Martyrologe Romain—Bulletin 
des publications hagiographiques. 

(4) GERMAN, 

Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte (N. F. vi, Vol. xliii, No. 1, 1924: 
F. A. Perthes A.-G., Gotha-Stuttgart). Von Sopen Die Geschichte 
der christlichen Kirche bei Oswald Spengler—Erses Die geschichtlichen 
Verhiltnisse der Apostelgraber in Rom—Scuwartz Der Investiturstreit 
in Frankreich—RittTER Zur Geschichte des hiaretischen Pantheismus 
in Deutschland im 15. Jahrhundert—Pusino Ein neues Dokument zur 
Geschichte Savonarolas— RITTER Humanismus und Reformation— 
BAvER Das Entstehungsjahr von Luthers Sermo de indulgentia pridie 
Dedicationis—KaLkorF Friedrich der Weise dennoch der Beschiitzer 
Luthers und des Reformationswerkes—Katkorr Zur Charakteristik 
Aleanders—CLEMEN Ein Strassburger Sammeldruck von 1523—LEuBE 
Die Bekampfung des Atheismus in der deutschen lutherischen Kirche 
des 17. Jahrhunderts—Literarische Berichte und Anzeigen. 








